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Not  every  existing  school  is  a  modern  school.  Antediluvian 
ideals  remain  under  postdiluvian  conditions,  and  the  me¬ 
diaeval  spirit  defies  the  renaissance.  The  modern  school  is  still 
in  process  of  evolution.  As  in  all  such  processes,  the  individuals 
progress  unevenly :  some  slowly,  some  rapidly ;  some  along  one 
line,  some  another ;  so  that  only  by  a  process  akin  to  composite 
photography  can  we  get  an  idea  of  the  type.  When  we  get  this 
idea  we  find  that  the  modern  school  has  become  differentiated  in 
four  particulars :  in  purpose,  in  spirit,  in  studies,  in  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  purpose  of  the  earlier  schools  was  narrow.  To  instruct  in 
the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  casting  accounts,  was  all  that  the 
elementary  schools  essayed  to  do.  The  grammar  schools  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  more  recent 
times,  as  new  studies  were  added  to  the  school  curriculum  —  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar,  geography,  history,  in  the  lower  schools,  and  the 
new  sciences  in  the  academies  and  high  schools  —  the  aim  was 
still  to  impart  knowledge  ;  that  up  to  the  limit  of  opportunity  the 
student  might  be  learned.  To  store  the  mind  was  the  teacher’s 
aim  and  the  pupil’s  ambition.  As  the  child  learned  in  infancy  to 
repeat : 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower.” 

he  was  expected  to  find  in  the  verse  at  once  analogy  and  incen¬ 
tive. 
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Now  all  is  changed.  The  modern  school  believes  in  sunshine  : 
it  seeks  first  to  be  cheerful :  the  birch  and  the  ferule  are  no  longer 
conspicuous  schoolroom  ornaments  —  they  have  given  place  to 
pictures  and  {lowers  and  running  vines,  as  the  stocks  and  the 
whip{)ing-post  on  the  village  green  have  given  way  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  statue  and  tlie  fountain.  School  discipline  is  regarded  not  as 
a  means  of  re})ressing  evil,  but  as  an  essential  means  of  bringing 
out  good.  The  teacher  is  no  longer  merely  a  master,  a  task-setter, 
an  examiner  ;  but  he  is  an  educator,  using  the  school  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  child,  that  by  its  means  he  may  be  formed  as  well  as 
informed. 

The  ivork  of  the  modern  school  is  so  new  that  the  change  seems 
more  like  revolution  than  evolution.  The  little  children  are 
studying  form  and  coloi-,  modelling  in  clay,  constructing  in  paper 
and  wood  ;  all  are  drawing.  Tliey  are  learning  sewing,  cooking, 
joinery,  wood-turning  and  carving.  They  are  studying  music,  not 
merely  to  sing  by  rote,  but  to  read  in  various  keys  and  in  all  the 
parts.  They  are  collecting,  ob.serving,  drawing,  describing,  pre¬ 
serving  plants,  animals,  and  minerals.  They  are  studying  the 
natural  forces  and  tlieir  effects,  in  physics  and  chemistry  and 
meteorology. 

[..ooking  toward  citizenship  are  histoiy,  civics,  and  various 
special  exercises  to  develop  patriotism  :  the  flag  over  the  school- 
house  is  a  most  significant  emblem  of  the  new  purj)ose  working 
itself  out  beneath.  Besides  all  this,  there  are  the  humanizing 
influences  of  literature;  not  the  Bible  of  the  colonial  schools  — 
more’s  the  pity  ;  not  the  set  pieces  of  elocutionary  fireworks  of 
the  later  school  readers,  but  clioicest  classics  in  their  entirety. 

This  broader  woik  matches  the  broader  purpose,  and  grows  out 
of  it.  These  studies  are  not  ends  but  means.  By  them  powers 
and  capacities  are  revealed  and  increased  and  satisfied.  Right 
feelings  are  wakened,  tastes  are  cultivated,  the  will  is  trained,  and 
the  conscience  instructed.  As  the  current  phrase  expresses  it, 
“  the  whole  child  is  put  to  school.” 

Lastly,  the  modern  school  is  known  by  its  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  These,  too,  are  in  harmony  with  its  purpose  —  the  all-round 
development  of  the  child.  To  set  a  task  in  geography  or  arith¬ 
metic,  to  see  that  it  is  learned  and  remembered,  was  one  thing ; 
to  use  these  studies  to  train  the  child  to  observe,  to  imagine,  to 
reason,  to  express,  to  feel,  to  will,  —  is  another  and  a  very  differ- 
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ent  thing.  One  principle  underlies  all  the  work  and  determines 
all  the  method  —  things,  not  signs  for  things,  are  the  true  source 
of  knowledge  ;  the  true  educing  forces.  Objects,  facts,  phenom¬ 
ena,  are  observed,  compared,  classified,  related.  Analysis  and 
induction  are  used  as  a  means  of  training.  In  all  these  ways  and 
by  all  these  means,  the  school  seeks  to  develop  the  active  powers, 
and  to  attain  the  great  end — self-education;  believing,  with 
Sandy  Mackaye  in  Alton  Locke,  “  A  mon  kens  only  what  he  has 
learned  hissel.” 

Such  being  the  salient  features  of  the  modern  school,  we  ask  to 
what  influences  they  are  due  ;  in  what  order  and  by  what  agen¬ 
cies  they  have  been  evolved  ?  The  influences  have  been  of  two 
kinds :  general  and  individual.  The  more  kindly  spirit  in  the 
schools  is  a  feature  of  the  age.  There  is  more  sympathy  with 
suffering,  more  pity  for  misery,  more  charity  for  sin.  Much  of 
this  doubtless  is  mere  sentiment — a  fastidious  niceness  that  would 
have  no  “  slovenly  unhandsome  corse,  betwixt  the  wind  and  its 
nobility”  —  but  that  there  is  something  deeper  and  more  real  is 
proved  by  every  Red  Cross  and  White  Ribbon,  by  every  Toynbee 
Hall  and  Andover  House,  by  every  King’s  Daughter  and  Humane 
Society  and  Rescue  Mission  the  world  over. 

The  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  too,  has  had  its  influence  in  the 
schools.  That  keen-visioned  search  for  truth,  ever  doubting,  ever 
questioning,  submitting  all  things  to  crucial  tests,  often  self-abne¬ 
gating  to  the  sublimest  heroism,  the  tardy  but  glorious  fruitage 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  is  all  the  time  moulding  courses  and 
methods  of  study. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  elementary  schools  were  much 
alike  in  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United 
States.  Low  ideals,  narrow  range  of  instruction,  incompetent 
teachers,  public  apathy,  were  general. 

Unquestionably  the  first  effective  impulse  to  move  the  schools 
out  of  the  slough,  came  from  Pestalozzi.  Men  before  him  had 
philosophized  wisely  about  education,  but  he  illustrated  his  philos¬ 
ophy  by  his  practice,  and  was  fortunate  enough  in  the  time  and 
place  of  his  experiments,  to  attract  universal  attention  and  to 
gather  about  him  a  body  of  disciples  who  could  preach  and  prac¬ 
tice  his  doctrines  even  more  successfully  than  he  could  do  it  him¬ 
self.  Thus  he  multiplied  himself  in  his  followers  until  all  the 
world  felt  his  influence. 
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It  is  true  that  his  own  practice  was  crude,  full  of  errors  and 
failures,  but  his  life  was  a  grand  success.  He  broke  the  chains 
for  all  earnest  school  teachers,  and  let  in  the  sunshine  on  the  path¬ 
way  of  childhood.  He  discovered  the  true  functions  of  school 
education  —  to  develop  the  child  in  the  line  of  his  natural  powers 
and  in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  he  saw,  too,  in  some 
degree,  the  true  relations  of  studies  to  this  end.  In  his  work, 
language,  form  and  number,  music  and  drawing,  were  means  for 
drawing  out  the  faculties  of  the  child,  and  the  teacher’s  work  was 
with  the  child  and  not  on  him  ;  for  the  child  was  neither  a  reser¬ 
voir  to  be  filled,  nor  a  block  of  marble  to  be  carved,  nor  a  mass  of 
clay  to  be  moulded. 

If  we  examine  his  doctrines  and  practices  in  detail  we  shall 
find  in  them  all  those  features  which  characterize  the  modern 
school  —  the  broad  purpose,  the  gentle  and  kindly  spirit,  the  vari¬ 
ous  studies  used  as  means,  the  natural  methods. 

Another  powerful  impulse  has  come  more  recently  from  Froe- 
bel.  In  the  same  direction  as  Pestalozzianism,  it  goes  much 
further  and  strikes  much  deeper.  It  makes  more  of  the  moral 
and  religious  side  of  education.  Studying  more  specifically  the 
relations  of  life  —  domestic,  social,  civil  —  it  seeks  to  prepare  for 
them  all  by  a  careful  system  of  child  nurture,  making  much  of 
the  creative  and  imitative  faculties,  and  providing  the  child  from 
the  earliest  infancy  with  a  favorable  environment. 

Herbert  Spencer,  too,  has  had  considerable  influence  in  modify¬ 
ing  the  courses  of  study,  and  to  some  extent  the  methods  of 
instruction.  His  influence  must  be  counted  on  both  the  progress¬ 
ive  and  the  conservative  side  :  progressive  in  that  he  advocated 
the  study  of  modern  science  ;  conservative  in  that  he  reiterated 
the  ancient  dogma  —  knowledge  is  power.  The  so-called  practi¬ 
cal  theory  of  education,  which  believes  in  giving  to  children  that 
knowledge  and  that  only  which  they  can  put  to  immediate  use  in 
bread-winning,  has  found  in  Spencer  its  most  powerful  expositor 
and  advocate. 

The  normal  schools  stand  forth  pretMuinent  among  the  agencies 
by  which  the  schools  have  become  modernized.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  three  Massachusetts  schools — Framingham,  Westfield, 
and  Bridgewater  —  stood  for  progress  along  the  lines  already 
specified.  While  they  have  taught  the  same  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  the  academies,  they  taught  them  for  a  different  purpose 
and  in  a  different  way. 
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Superficial  critics,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  found  fault  with 
the  normal  schools  for  teaching  subjects  —  calling  such  work 
academic  and  not  professional,  —  but  the  difference  between  the 
study  of  subjects  —  say  arithmetic  —  in  the  normal  schools  and 
elsewhere,  has  been  the  difference  between  the  old  school  and  the 
new. 

Outside  the  normal  school,  arithmetic  was  studied  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  might  know  enough  of  it  for  his  personal  use  in  the  affairs 
of  life  ;  in  the  normal  school,  it  was  so  taught  that  tlie  student 
might  know  it  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  in  training  children  to 
think.  So  the  normal  student  came  to  know  arithmetic,  not 
merely  in  its  technique,  but  in  its  principles ;  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  solving  problems,  but  as  a  means  of  teaching  children. 

In  the  normal  schools,  too,  the  true  principles  of  school  govern¬ 
ment  were  unfolded,  and  the  highest  motives  to  conduct  pre¬ 
sented.  Day  by  day  the  pui)ils  of  Father  Pierce  at  West  Newton 
and  Framingham,  heard  his  sublime  injunction,  “  Live  the  Truth!  ” 

Natural  methods  of  instruction  fouml,  too,  in  the  normal  school, 
their  most  complete  exemplification.  The  abundant  use  of  object¬ 
ive  illusiration  and  oral  instruction  were  characteristic  features. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  education  was  that  educa¬ 
tion  was  development;  the  work  of  the  school  was  to  supply  the 
conditions  for  the  unfolding  of  faculties  —  in  the  order  of  nature. 
It  early  became  evident  that  the  study  of  mind  must  underlie  all 
successful  educational  theory  and  practice,  and  the  normal  schools 
set  about  the  teaching  of  psychology,  that  the  teachers  wliom  they 
were  training  might  work  not  empirically  but  from  principle  and 
intelligently. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  also  had  a  powerful  uplifting  and 
broadening  influence.  People  in  states  where  the  educational 
system  is  more  centralized,  are  fond  of  sneering  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Board  of  Education  because  it  has  so  little  compulsory 
authority.  These  people  have  not  learned  the  first  lesson  of  the 
civics  of  a  free  state  —  that  the  hidings  of  its  power  are  not  in 
law,  but  in  the  sentiments  and  impulses  of  its  people.  Quietly 
but  steadily,  for  fifty-four  years  the  boanl  of  education  has  been 
using  the  means  at  its  command,  to  enlighten  the  people  of  the 
state  concerning  what  they  ought  to  do  and  how  they  ought  to 
do  it. 

Under  the  blighting  influences  of  the  private  schools,  the  board 
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had  first  to  create  a  public  school  spirit ;  then  it  had  to  foster  it ; 
more  recently,  to  meet  the  malign  influences  of  sectarianisms,  it 
has  had  to  intensify  it. 

Through  its  annual  rejjorts  and  those  of  its  secretary,  it  has  put 
before  school  ofhcers  the  most  advanced  opinions  of  educational 
theory  and  practice.  Through  its  institutes  it  has  presented  these 
theories  in  the  concrete,  and  thus  afforded  to  teachers  everywhere 
object  lessons  in  the  application  of  apjiroved  methods.  Through 
its  paid  agents  —  practical  school  men  —  it  has  penetrated  every 
town  and  every  school  district,  discovering  weaknesses  and  excel¬ 
lencies,  revealing  to  teachers  and  committees  and  parents  their 
own  short  comings  :  criticising,  condemning,  counselling,  awaken¬ 
ing,  encouraging. 

In  no  other  state  in  the  Union  is  the  condition  of  the  entire 
public  school  system  so  transparent  to  the  central  authority  as  in 
Massachusetts.  The  board  of  education  can,  by  asking  its  agents, 
have  by  return  mail  a  detailed  description  of  the  most  obscure 
school:  its  numbers,  its  house,  its  teacher,  its  work  —  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  within  two  years  and  in  the  agent’s  note-book 

Under  the  steady  pressure  of  this  influence,  without  compul¬ 
sory  authority,  school  attendance  has  become  more  regular,  school 
buildings  liave  become  brighter  and  safer  for  body  and  soul,  school 
books  and  helps  have  become  plentier  and  better,  school  teachers 
have  become  kinder  and  wiser,  school  committees  broader,  and  the 
school  public  more  intelligent  and  more  generous.  Old  things 
have  pas.sed  away,  and  some  if  not  all  things  have  become  new. 
Besides  all  this,  the  Board  has  been  almost  the  sole  instrumentali¬ 
ty  in  securing  helpful  legislation,  and  in  protecting  the  schools 
from  hostile  enactments. 

It  has  done  all  this  work  quietly,  with  singleness  of  purpose 
and  without  ostentation  :  sounding  no  trum[»et  before  its  acts  of 
beneficence ,  it  has  .sought  to  realize  Horace  Mann’s  ideal  of  the 
common  school  —  a  free,  straight,  solid  pathway,  by  which  every 
child  of  the  commonwealth  could  walk  directly  up  from  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  an  infant,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  duties  of  a  man, 
and  could  acquire  a  power  and  an  invincible  will  to  discharge 
them. 

Nowhere  is  the  conservative  influence  of  democracy  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  in  the  history  of  New  England  schools.  Every  change 
in  policy  and  method,  every  improvement  in  the  material  condi- 
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tion  or  in  the  inner  life  of  the  schools,  has  been  met  by  the  nar¬ 
row  and  selfish  opposition  of  some  man  or  men  wliose  only  inter¬ 
est  in  civil  affairs  has  been  to  reduce  taxation.  To  this  open  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  niggardly  has  l)een  added  the  inertia  of  the  ignorant, 
and  the  town  meeting  has  been  the  arena  where  the  battle  has 
been  fought  through  all  the  generations  of  Massachusetts  history. 
Thus  the  town  meetings  have  been  themselves  among  the  most 
potent  educational  influences.  Progressive  and  zealous  men,  ani¬ 
mated  by  principle,  have  learned  a  higher  art  than  the  schools 
teach  —  the  art  of  pei'suading  their  fellow  men.  Forced  to  give 
a  reason  for  their  faith,  they  have  enlightened  themselves  that 
they  might  enlighten  others. 

But  all  this  takes  time.  Zealous  reformers  often  grow  impa¬ 
tient,  and  shallow  critics  babble  and  cynics  snarl,  but  for  all  this 
the  progress  has  been  continuous,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
and  thought  to  the  contrary,  intelligent  observers  know  that  the 
schools  of  to-day  are  not  the  schools  of  fifty  years  ago,  nor  twenty 
years  ago,  nor  ten  yeai-s  ago,  nor  five  years  ago ;  they  are  better 
schools  in  everything  that  makes  a  good  school.  And  they  are 
growing  better,  as  steadily  as  the  grass  grows  in  the  spring,  or  the 
leaves  unfold  ;  as  surely  and  steadily  as  time  moves  on,  bringing 
new  days  and  new  moons  and  new  years,  so  surely  is  the  new 
school  being  unfolded,  according  to  the  law  of  democratic  evolu¬ 
tion,  by  the  energizing  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

In  the  educational  movements  of  tlie  last  forty  years,  by  which 
the  school  system  has  become  modernized  and  the  schools  them 
selves  have  Ijecome  new  creations,  the  colleges  have  had  little 
share.  Indeed,  the  college  influences  in  many  cases  have  been 
wholly  conservative  and  reactionary.  To  the  normal  schools  and 
the  free  high  schools  distinguished  college  men  have  been  openly 
and  actively  hostile  ;  to  the  new  philosopliy  underlying  the  more 
recent  changes  they  have  been  indifferent.  In  theory  and  in 
practice  they  have  clung  to  mediaeval  ideals,  and  they  have  been 
singularly  blind  to  the  new  work  and  new  methods  by  which  the 
public  schools  have  been  seeking  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
social  conditions. 

If  an  educational  .system  may  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  the  people 
of  Mas.sachusetts  have  reason  to  think  that  on  the  whole  the 
fathers  built  wisely  and  well.  They  may  believe  that  the  success¬ 
ive  phases  which  the  system  has  presented  in  its  development 
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have  on  the  whole  been  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  adapted  to  its  requirements. 

This  seems  no  less  true  of  the  more  modern  than  of  the  more 
ancient  forms.  The  active  men  and  women  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  were  trained  in  the  public  schools  as  they  were  modified 
under  the  graded  system,  and  under  the  Influence  of  the  modern 
ideals.  It  is  fair  to  look  at  these  men  and  women  as  products  in 
part  of  the  educational  system,  and  to  measure  its  influence  by 
the  qualities  of  character  which  they  possess,  and  by  their  success 
or  failure. 

While  an  outlook  over  the  face  of  society  in  its  varied  relations 
and  activities  may  not  at  every  point  afford  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion  —  while  indeed  there  may  be  much  to  deplore  —  yet  as 
between  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist  the  optimist  seems  to  have 
the  best  of  it.  Whether  we  turn  our  glass  toward  the  higher  levels 
of  religion  and  morals  and  manners,  or  lower  to  the  material  side 
of  life,  or  toward  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  the  forces  which 
have  been  at  work  to  prepare  the  generation  for  its  duties  and  its 
responsibilities  seem  to  have  done  their  work  well. 

If  there  is  less  of  intension  in  the  religious  life  and  work  of 
men  and  women,  there  is  more  of  extension.  If  there  is  less  of 
theological  thinking,  there  is  more  of  Christlike  activity  ;  so  that 
no  great  harm  has  come  from  leaving  the  catechism  out  of  the 
schools.  Society  is  as  chaste,  as  temperate,  as  honest,  as  it  has 
been  at  any  period  in  our  history.  There  is  more  of  courtesy  and 
less  of  boorishness. 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  its  wide  distribution,  whereby  the 
people  are  better  housed  and  better  clothed  and  better  fed,  testify 
to  the  industry  and  frugality  and  business  enterprise  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  while  the  magnitude  of  business  undertakings,  of  financial 
operations  and  their  success  show  that  business  integrity,  and 
fidelity  to  trust,  have  been  equal  to  the  increasing  strain  upon 
them. 

And  finally,  in  spite  of  all  that  good  men  deplore  in  the  conduct 
of  civil  and  political  affairs,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  —  taking 
the  complexity  of  modern  civilization  into  account  —  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  affairs,  in  the  making,  the  interpreting  and  the 
execution  of  law,  is  not  on  the  whole  as  wise  and  as  honest  as  at 
any  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  our  state.  Nor  is  there  less 
affection  for  country,  or  devotion  to  the  flag. 
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That  the  nearer  approach  to  modern  ideals  which  the  schools 
are  now  makingr  will  not  be  less  fruitful  of  good,  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  hope,  for  the  work  is  based  on  an  ever  increasing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  child  nature  and  a  more  profound  study  of  education  as  a 
science.  But  in  judging  of  the  present  and  in  forecasting  tlie 
future,  we  ought  always  to  have  in  mind  the  limitations  under 
which  the  schools  are  doing  their  work.  The  results  which  the 
system  ought  to  produce,  presuppose  children  of  an  average  intel¬ 
ligence  and  average  health,  in  regular  attendance  upon  schools  in 
suitable  buildings,  under  intelligent  and  skillful  teachers,  well 
organized  and  wisely  diiected. 

But  some  of  these  conditions  are  often  wanting.  'Fhere  are 
many  dull  children  and  stupid  children,  multitudes  with  no  intel¬ 
ligent  ancestiT  back  of  them,  no  heredity  in  their  favor:  children 
who,  like  Mr.  Pullet  in  Adam  Bede,  have  a  great  natural  capacity 
for  ignorance.  There  are  puny  children,  ill-natured  children, 
sickly  children, —  while  epidemics  of  children’s  diseases  decimate 
whole  schools  every  year. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  attempted  are 
often  most  unfavorable.  Schoolhouses  —  most  old  ones  —  are 
badly  heated,  badly  lighted,  and  not  ventilated  at  all.  The  seats, 
even  the  best  modern  ones,  have  no  relation  in  form  or  size  to  the 
children  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

Much  might  be  done  in  spite  of  these  hindrances,  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  ought  to  be  at  school  were  always  there,  but  on  the 
average  every  child  is  absent  one  day  in  ten  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  sound,  bright  children  from  good  homes  are  more  regular  than 
the  average,  by  so  much  are  the  weak  and  the  neglected  more 
frequently  absent. 

Tlie  organization  of  most  of  the  schools  is  such  as  to  make  ideal 
teaching  and  training  impossible.  The  classes  are  too  large  by 
half :  the  wonder  is  that  teachers  accomplish  anything  with  the 
swarms  of  little  ones  who  crowd  the  primary  schools,  or  with  the 
fifty  or  more  who  load  the  upper  grades. 

The  teaching  force,  while  better  than  ever  before  and  constantly 
improving,  is  still  far  from  being  what  ideal  conditions  would 
require.  Many  are  too  young,  too  inex[)erienced  in  life,  with  no 
sense  of  its  responsibilities  and  no  comprehension  of  its  relations. 
Many  are  too  old :  elasticity  all  gone  ;  no  sympathy  with  child¬ 
hood  ;  no  power  of  adaptation.  Some  are  ignorant,  having  had 
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no  adequate  scholastic  or  professional  training  — worked  into 
schools  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  means  of  barring  them  out. 

The  best  teachers  are  sometimes  hampered  by  ill-constructed 
courses  of  study,  or  by  arbitrary  restrictions  in  discipline,  or  by 
ignorant  and  crotchety  school  officials  ;  most  often  by  systems  of 
examination  which  force  them  into  the  paths  which  aie  repug¬ 
nant  alike  to  their  feelings  and  their  judgment. 

That  public  sentiment  which  in  the  fathers  led  them  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  school  system  so  broad  and  so  substantial,  which 
kept  schools  and  colleges  alive  through  periods  of  darkness  and 
disaster,  that  public  sentiment  must  be  relied  on  to  reduce  these 
limitations  to  a  minimum. 

More  generous  appropriations  of  money  are  needed  to  provide 
everywhere  commodious  and  comfortable  and  attractive  school- 
houses  ;  to  equip  them  with  all  needed  apparatus,  cabinets  and 
libraries ;  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  so  that  the  size  of 
classes  may  be  reduced  —  so  that  children  may  be  taught  in  squads 
rather  than  in  battalions  and  brigades. 

To  this  same  enlightened  public  sentiment  we  must  look  for  a 
system  of  selecting  teachers  which  will  keep  out  the  most  incom¬ 
petent  ;  which  will  put  a  premium  on  capacity  and  professional 
training ;  which  will  neither  induct  teachers  into  office  nor  keep 
them  there  for  personal  and  political  ends,  nor  sacrifice  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children  to  the  necessities  of  the  superannuated  and 
the  indigent.  And  lastly,  public  sentiment  among  those  who 
have  the  schools  in  charge,  must  devise  some  way  by  which  all 
grades  of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  shall  be 
so  correlated  that  there’  shall  be  a  straight  and  open  [)athway 
from  the  lowest  to  the  liighest  —  with  no  hurdles  to  jump  over 
and  no  hoops  to  jump  through,  — along  which  free  acting  children 
may  be  led  by  teachers,  acting  freely  within  the  necessary  limits^ 
of  relativity. 
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THE  PRESENT  STSTEM  OF  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  HANSON,  MASS. 

I. 


IF  you  were  to  ask  the  average  college  graduate  the  number  of 
university  degrees,  he  would  probably  say  —  “Five  or  six.” 
If  he  were  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  large  modern  universities  — 
Harvard,  Cornell  or  Syracuse — he  might  answer  —  “Ten  or  fif¬ 
teen.”  The  graduate  of  an  old,  classical  college  is  acquainted 
with  :  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  I).,  D.  D.,  LL.  I).  He  became  acquainted 
with  these  in  college.  He  knows  that  physicians  use  M.  D.,  and 
he  may  have  heard  of  one  or  more  additional  degrees,  as  L.  H.D., 
•or  D.  D.  S.  But  if  I  should  tell  the  average  college  graduate 
that  there  are  two  hundred  university  degrees,  he  would  laugh  at 
me. 

Some  years  ago  I  thought  there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
degrees.  But  I  soon  found  many  new  ones,  and  became  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  hunting  for  new  degrees  and  making  a  complete  list.  I 
hunted  degrees  as  eagerly  as  I  ever  hunted  for  entomological  spec¬ 
imens,  and  a  new  degree  gave  me  as  much  joy  as  a  new  insect. 
In  time  I  had  a  list  of  over  sixty  with  a  knowledge  of  what  each 
meant  and  indicated. 

From  conversation  with  college  men,  I  knew  they  were  ignorant 
of  these  degrees  and  their  great  number,  and  therefore  I  felt  that 
they,  and  the  public  generally,  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
them.  But  I  hesitated,  as  I  thought  then  that  this  great  number 
lessened  the  current  value  of  degrees,  and  I  knew  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Latin-Greek-Mathematics  college  claimed  a  monopoly, 
and  was  very  indignant  if  anyone  suggested  that  any  degree 
except  B.  A.,  could  represent  a  liberal  college  education.  I  feared 
that  the  publication  of  my  list  would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the 
college  world  upon  me.  Nevertheless,  I  plucked  up  courage  and 
my  list  appeared  in  The  School  Bulletin  in  June,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1887.  A  list  of  the  degree  abbreviations  was  given,  each 
abbreviation  was  explained,  the  required  entrance  examination 
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was  fully  explained,  the  studies  peculiar  to  the  course  stated  ;  and 
the  rank  and  value  of  each  fully  set  forth. 

This  was  soon  after  (in  1887)  published  in  pamphlet  form  — 
with  remarks  and  generalizations,  as:  “  University  Degrees,  What 
they  Mean,  What  they  Indicate,  and  How  to  Use  Them.”  The 
results  were  not  so  dire  as  I  had  feared.  In  fact  I  was  com¬ 
mended  rather  than  condemned. 

With  this  publication  I  did  not  consider  my  work  completed,  but 
continued  my  research  as  I  found  leisure,  or  accidentally  found  a 
new  degree. 

Norval  Wardrop,  D.  S.,  LL.  D.,  has  been  a  very  kind  and  earn¬ 
est  helper,  starting  me  on  the  track  of  new  degrees,  and  giving 
me  points  relative  to  old  ones.  I  am  entirely  indebted  to  him  for 
my  present  views  of  LL.  D.  I  had  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
this  degree  as  an  absurdity  and  had  tried  to  show  that  it  should 
no  longer  be  conferred,  when  in  one  of  Dr.  Wardrop’s  many  let¬ 
ters  to  me  he  plainly  showed  what  this  degree  now  means  and 
indicates,  so  that  I  was  ready,  immediately,  to  confess  that  LL.  D. 
is  our  best,  or  highest  degree.  It  was  no  longer  an  absurdity 
after  he  had  thrown  this  light  upon  it.  Dr.  Wardrop  has  done 
more  for  the  modern  LL.  D.  than  all  other  educators  and  writers. 
LL.  D.  was  rapidly  falling  into  disrepute.  While  some  considered 
it  valuable  because  conferred  by  some  great  educational  institution, 
many  considered  it  a  meaningless  compliment  which  disgraced  the 
institution  and  did  not  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  recipient. 

In  1891  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  of  New  York  City,  asked  me  to  accept 
the  position  of  Editor  of  the  Department  of  University  Degrees 
and  Education  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
which  they  are  publishing.  This  meant  a  hunt  for  degrees  and  a 
study  of  degrees  —  not  as  a  matter  of  pleasure  —  but  as  a  matter 
of  business.  As  a  result  I  now  have  a  list  containing  more  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty  university  degree  abbreviations.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  as 
some  degrees  have  more  than  one  abbreviation.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many  degrees  there  are.  We 
have,  for  instance,  D.  V.  M.,  conferred  by  Cornell,  V.  M.  D.  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.  D.  V.  conferred  by 
Harvard.  Now  these  abbreviations  all  stand  for  Doctor  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine.  Do  we  have  here  three  abbreviations  for  one 
degree,  or  have  we  three  degrees  ?  If  you  say  :  But  one  degree, 
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how  is  it  about  I).  V.  M.  S.,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery  ?  It  indicates  the  same  knowledge,  the  same  rank,  tlie 
completion  of  the  same  course  of  study.  Are  I).  V.  M.  and  I). 
V.  M.  S.,  two  degrees  or  is  it  one  and  the  same  degree  ?  Certainly 
it  is  not  exactly  the  same  title  but  it  indicates  the  same  th’nree 
of  advancement  in  the  department  of  veterinary  knowledge.  I 
do  not  feel  sure  just  how  many  degrees  we  have,  but  probably 
about  two  hundred. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  institution  confers  two 
hundred  degrees.  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  confers  one-eighth 
of  this  number.  Harvard  confers  about  a  dozen  different  degrees, 
Yale  fifteen,  and  Michigan  University  about  twenty.  Then  where 
do  all  these  degrees  come  from  ?  Nearly  all  confer  the  old  degrees  ; 
viz:  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  I).  I).,  LL.  1).  Many  have  now  added: 
B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  B.  Lit.,  M.  Lit.  Then  many  have 
struck  out  independently  and  invented  degrees  of  their  own  which 
may  be  adopted  by  other  colleges  in  time.  With  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  colleges  in  the  United  States  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see 
where  all  these  degrees  came  from.  Yet  they  did  not  all  come 
from  the  United  States ;  I  have  collected  them  from  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Evolution  of  Degkees.  —  In  the  early  history  of  universities 
degrees  were  not  conferred.  When  a  student  completed  his  course, 
he  received  a  certificate  which  empoweied  him  to  teach,  and  he 
was  called  either  master  or  doctor.  These  terms  were  synony¬ 
mous,  and  were  not  titles  fixed  by  law,  but  were  used  in  the  same 
way  that  we  use  the  term  teacher.  The  term  doctor,  originally 
the  synonym  of  master,  was  in  progress  of  time  confined  to  the 
faculties  of  law,  theology  and  medicine. 

The  term  bachelor  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  hm  chevalier. 
the  lowest  order  of  knighthood,  and  was  used  —  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  thirteenth  century  —  to  denote  the  imperfect  graduate. 

In  1500,  beside  the  professional  degrees,  we  find  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts.  The  next  move  was  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  doctorate,  Ph.  D.,  in  the  course  of  Arts,  open  to 
Masters  of  Arts.  As  the  sciences  were  developed  peo[)le  began 
to  see  that  these  were  of  equal  importance  with  the  ancient  class¬ 
ics,  and  about  the  same  time  there  sprang  up  a  desire  to  study  the 
modern  languages  and  literatures.  So  originated  B.  S.,  Ph.  B., 
B.  Lit. 
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The  next  plan  —  already  partly  worked  out  —  was  to  have  three 
degrees  in  each  course.  So  we  have,  II.  S.,  M.  S.,  D.  S.;  Ph.  B., 
Ph.  jNI.,  Pli.  1).;  B.  Lit.,  M.  Lit.,  I).  Lit.  Why  not  —  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
I).  A  ?  For  some  reason  it  has  been  —  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  1).  One 
of  the  most  recent  moves  has  been  the  conferring  of  degrees  in 
which  the  titles  :  Bachelor,  Master  and  Doctor  are  omitted,  the 
degree  being  merely  the  name  of  the  calling  or  profession. 

Thus  we  have  —  C.  E.,  V.  S.,  M.  E.,  I).  E.,  Ph.  C.,  Ph.  G., 
M.  G.,  E.  E.,  A.  C.,  etc. 

Confusion  of  Dfoiif.es.  —  There  is  such  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  courses  laid  out  by  the  different  universities  leading  to 
the  same  degree,  that  it  is  often  ilillicult  to  decide  what  a  certain 
degree  indicates.  For  instance,  U})on  the  comjdetion  of  a  Latin 
scientific  course  Dartmouth  confers  B.  Lit.,  Rochester  B.  S.,  and 
Syracuse,  Brown  and  Tufts,  Ph.  B. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  classical  course  most  schools  confer 
B.  A.,  but  Columbia  confers  B.  Lit.  B.  A.  usually  indicates  that 
a  man  has  completed  a  classical  course,  but  B.  A.,  Harvard  and 
B.  A.,  Johns  Hopkins  merely  indicates  that  the  holder  has  studied 
three  or  four  years  in  college  ;  the  course  may  have  been  purely 
scientilic.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  scientific  course  most  col¬ 
leges  confer  B.  S.,  but  Shurtleff,  Yale  and  Vermont  confer  Ph.  B. 
B.  Lit.,  Cornell,  indicates  an  English  literature  course  ;  B.  Lit., 
Columbia,  classical ;  and  B.  Lit.,  Dartmouth,  a  Latin  scientific 
course.  The  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  same  abbreviation  is 
used  to  represent  several  degrees  is  very  confusing.  For  instance, 
—  B.  E.  stands  for  Bachelor  of  Elements,  Bachelor  of  Elocution, 
and  Bachelor  of  Engineering;  B.  S.  stands  for  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery ;  B.  C.  stands  for  Bachelor  of  Com' 
merce.  Bachelor  of  Chemistry,  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Chirur- 
giae).  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  duplication  of  the 
abbreviations  of  university  degrees  and  other  titles. 

A  study  of  degrees  and  titles  shows  that  abbreviations  which 
are  just  alike  frequently  mean  and  indicate  very  different  things. 
For  instance:  B.  L.,  Bachelor  of  Law,  and  Bachelor  of  Litera¬ 
ture  ;  M.  L.,  Master  of  Law,  and  Master  of  Literature ;  M.  S., 
Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Surgery ;  M.  C.,  Master  of  Sur¬ 
gery  (Chirurgiae),  Master  of  Classics,  and  Member  of  Congress ; 
M.  P.,  Master  of  Painting,  and  Member  of  Parliament.  This  is 
not  all,  by  any  means,  but  enough  to  serve  as  examples.  It  is 
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very  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be  very  confusing  and  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  degree  or  title. 

Surplusage  of  Degrees.  —  In  looking  over  a  list  of  degrees 
the  most  casual  observer  will  notice  that  in  many  cases  different 
degrees  —  or  at  any  rate  different  abbreviations  —  indicate  the 
completion  of  the  same  kind  of  a  course.  Thus  :  V.  S.,  D.  V.  S., 
V.  M.  I).,  M.  D.  V.,  M.  V.  D.,  D.  V.  M.,  D.  V.  M.  S.,  M.  V.,  all 
indicate  the  completion  of  a  course  in  veterinary  medicine  ;  D.  D. 
indicates  the  same  that  S.  T.  D.  does ;  Ph.  G.,  equals  Ph.  C. ; 
D.  D.  S.  and  D.  M.  I),  both  indicate  that  the  holder  is  a  dental 
graduate  ;  graduates  in  law  receive  the  Bachelor  degree  B.  L.» 
B.  C.  L.,  or  LL.  B.,  and  the  Master  degree  M.  L.,  M.  C.  L.,  or 
LL.  M.;  and  so  on. 

New  Degrees.  —  During  the  last  one  or  two  decades  we  have 
had  a  luxuriant  crop  of  new  degrees.  It  would  be  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  these  new  degrees  are  the  invention  of  new  colleges 
of  the  West,  but  an  examination  shows  that  this  is  not  so.  That 
is,  they  have  done  no  more  than  their  share.  We  find  that  some 
of  the  old  conservative  colleges  are  not  conservative  in  this.  An 
examination  of  a  few  of  these  will  show  the  direction  this  evolu¬ 
tion  in  degrees  is  taking  and  the  institutions  which  are  trying  to 
improve  our  system  of  degrees.  In  chemistry  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  A.  C.,  Analytical  Chemist,  Lehigh  ;  P.  C.,  Practical  Chem¬ 
ist,  Pennsylvania ;  B.  C.  S.,  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Science,  Geor¬ 
gia  ;  Ph.  C.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Michigan.  In  pedagogy  we 
have  :  B.  E.  D.,  M.  E.  D.,  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Elementary 
Didactics,  Drake ;  B.  S.  D.  and  M.  S.  D.,  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Scientific  Didactics,  Drake  ;  Pe.  P.,  Principal  in  Pedagogics,  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  Pe.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics,  Missouri ;  M.  E.,  Master 
of  Elements,  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools ;  B.  E.,  Bachelor  of 
Elements,  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools  ;  L.  I.,  Licentiate  of  In¬ 
struction,  Peabody  Normal  College  ;  Pd.  M.  and  Pd.  D.,  Master 
and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  find  :  B.  L.  S.,  M.  L.  S.,  and  D.  L.  S.,  Bachelor,  Master  and 
Doctor  of  Library  Science,  conferred  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  fine  arts  we  have :  B.  F.  A.,  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts,  Yale  ;  B.  P.  and  M.  P.,  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  Syracuse.  In  Europe  we  find :  Dr.  Nat.  Hist.,  D.  Z.,  or  Dr. 
Zool.,  Dr.  Bot.,  Dr.  Zool.  and  Bot.,  Dr.  Nat.  Sc.,  Dr.  Chem.,  Dr. 
Phys.  Sc.  I  think  this  study  of  some  of  the  new  degrees  shows  a 
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desire  for  a  special  degree  in  each  department  of  knowledge,  and 
a  desire  for  definite  degrees  and  titles  which  will  indicate  to  any 
person  in  what  de})artinent  the  holder  is  proficient.  The  degrees 
li.  A.,  M.  A.,  I*h.  I),  are  readily  accepted  as  indicating  some  kind 
of  a  liberal  education,  but  they  do  not  indicate  what  the  holder 
has  studied.  It  may  have  been  natural  science  and  it  may  have 
been  entirely  philology.  It  is  like  conferring  a  blank  medal. 
When  Tufts  confers  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
when  Yale  confers  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  we  are  getting  a  definite 
and  tlie  proper  use  of  the  degrees  in  Arts. 

Non-Kksidknt  I)e(ji{EEs.  —  Many  of  our  colleges  now  confer 
some  of  their  degrees  “  on  examination  ”  upon  non-resident  stu¬ 
dents;  that  is  students  who  do  not  attend  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  college.  Shurtleff  confers  Bh.  D.  “on  examination,”  Syracuse 
confers  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  M.,  M.  Ar.,  M.  P.  and  Ph.  D.  upon  non¬ 
resident  students  who  pass  the  required  examinations.  Columbia 
confers  B.  A.  upon  non-resident  students  who  cannot  attend  the 
college  classes  and  who  i)ass  the  examinations.  Princeton  allows 
a  student  to  pursue  a  non-resident  course  of  study  for  Ph.  I)., 
Litt.  I).,  1).  S.,  or  B.  D.;  and  when  all  the  examinations  are  passed 
the  degree  is  conferred.  The  National  confers  quite  a  number  of 
its  degrees  upon  students  who  complete  non-resident  work  and  pass 
the  required  examinations.  Tlie  National  University  was  the  first 
institution  in  the  United  States  to  offer  LL.  I),  for  work  and  exam¬ 
inations.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  approved  this  course  by 
adopting  it.  McGill  confers  LL.  D.,  upon  the  M.  A.  of  twelve 
years’  standing,  who  completes  required  work  and  passes  required 
examinations. 

“In  Cuusu”  Degrees.  —  When  a  student  attends  the  daily 
exercises  at  the  college,  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  he 
receives  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  “  in  cursu  ”  or  “  in  course.”  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  valuable  Bachelor  degree ;  in  fact  most  colleges 
rarely  confer  a  Bachelor  degree  in  any  other  way.  That  is,  the 
usual,  regular  form  is  :  B.  S.  “  in  cursu.”  But  now  comes  that 
which  is  confusing  and  far  from  consistent.  Most  colleges  give  a 
Bachelor  of  three  years  standing  a  Master  degree  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  five  dollars.  This  is  M.  A.  or  M.  S.  “  in  cursu.”  These 
degrees  have  little  or  no  value.  No  value  is  given  them  as  count¬ 
ing  toward  Ph.  D.  But  if  M.  A.  or  M.  S.  is  taken  “on  examina¬ 
tion,”  it  is  valuable  and  is  accepted  as  half  of  Ph.  I),  work.  Thus 
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—  B.  S.  “in  cursu  ”  is  most  valuable,  while  M.  S.  “in  cursu  ’’has 
little  or  no  value.  B.  S.  “on  examination”  is  not  so  valuable  as 
B.  S.  “in  cursu,”  but  M.  S.  “on  examination”  is  more  valuable 
than  M.  S.  “in  cursu.”  I  think  colleges  make  a  great  mistake 
in  conferring  a  cheap  and  a  valuable  Master  degree.  If  a  man 
intends  to  work  for  Ph.  1).  he  will  desire  to  take  the  Master  de¬ 
gree  “  on  examination  ”  as  this  takes  him  half  way  to  Ph.  I).  But 
if  he  does  not  intend  to  try  for  Ph.  D.,  he  will  probably  take  an 
“in  cursu”  Master  degree,  as  it  will  cost  no  work  and  only  live 
dollars ;  and  when  he  uses  it  how  many  will  know  but  that  he 
took  it  “on  examination”?  If  you  offer  a  man  a  coat  for  ten 
dollars  but  tell  him  that  he  can  pay  one  hundred  dollars  if  he 
desires  to,  he  probably  will  take  it  for  the  ten  dollars. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR  WOMAN. 

A  Twenty-Jive  Tears'  Survey. 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IN  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mary  Lyon 
and  Miss  Grant,  there  lived  for  six  years  one  whom  to-day 
three  Woman’s  Boards, working  in  unison  with  the  American  Board, 
recognize  as  their  Mother  in  Israel.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
influential  man  who  had  built  for  his  home  the  third  house  erected 
on  the  island  of  East  Boston.  In  this  home,  upon  leaving  the 
seminary,  the  young  woman  entered  into  the  life  around  her. 
She  became  one  of  the  ten  original  founders  of  the  first  church 
formed  in  East  Boston  (now  the  Maverick),  her  enthusiasm  add¬ 
ing  spirit  to  the  movement,  and  her  practical  ability,  numbers. 
Remaining  in  her  father’s  home  after  her  marriage,  she  continued 
in  church  work,  the  mothers’  meetings  especially  claiming  her  at¬ 
tention.  But  the  inborn  missionary  spirit  which  had  been  fos¬ 
tered  by  her  seminary  life  was  seeking  a  larger  expression.  She 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  women  to  band  together  in  more 
decided  organized  work  for  their  less  favored  sisters  in  foreign 
lands.  Though  the  American  Board  was  working  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  having  then  about  twenty-five  boarding  schools  for  girls  with 
nearly  seven  hundred  pupils,  yet  the  advantage  to  women  them¬ 
selves  of  having  a  personal  share  in  the  work,  with  the  possibility 
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of  enlarging  the  field  of  labor,  deeply  impressed  her.  Finding 
a  true  helper  in  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett  and  a  few  sympathizers 
among  her  friends  helped  her  bear  the  opposition  met  with  in 
many  quarters.  But  feeling  sure  she  was  in  the  right,  she  began 
to  collect  money  determining  to  do  nothing  until  twelve  hundred 
dollars  had  been  raised.  This  being  done,  a  meeting  was  called 
in  the  Old  South  Chapel,  Freeman  Place,  Boston,  January  2,  1868, 
wlien  ladies  representing  twelve  different  churches  —  mostly  of 
Boston  —  met  to  form  some  kind  of  an  organization.  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  sent  suggestions  as  to 
details  of  cooperation.  Secretary  N.  G.  Clark  sent  a  letter  of 
sympathy.  The  society  was  finally  organized  under  the  name  of 
“The  New  England  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions,”  the  name, 
however,  being  soon  changed  to  “  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions.” 
Its  object  was,  by  funds,  efforts  and  prayers  to  work  in  unison 
with  the  American  Board  in  its  several  departments  of  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  benighted  women  in  foreign  lands.  She  who 
had  so  nobly  inspired  this  beginning  —  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker  — 
became  the  president ;  Mrs.  Rufus  Anderson,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Clark, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Treat,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stoddard,  vice-presidents ; 
Mrs.  Miron  Winslow,  Mrs.  David  Scudder,  corresponding  secre¬ 
taries  ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Copp  of  Chelsea,  recording  secretary ;  and  Mrs. 
Homer  Bartlett  of  Boston,  treasurer.  In  a  month’s  time  the  soci¬ 
ety  had  adopted  as  its  first  missionary,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Edwards, 
already  under  appointment  to  the  Zulu  mission  in  Africa.  In  the 
following  October,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  the  society  had  a  separate  meeting,  presided 
over  by  the  president,  at  which  it  was  reported  that  in  the  nine 
months  since  the  formation,  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  had 
been  received  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  seven  women 
missionaries,  and  eleven  native  Bible  readers.  Kindly  reference 
was  made  to  the  work  of  English  sisters  through  their  “Society 
for  promoting  female  education  in  the  East.” 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  in  less  than  three  weeks  (October 
27th),  a  large  company  of  ladies  gathered  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  to  form  a  Woman’s 
Society  of  Missions  for  the  Interior.  Representatives  from  the 
middle  states  were  present  and  more  than  fifty  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  unable  to  attend.  Secretary  N.  G.  Clark  spoke 
encouraging  words.  A  society  was  formed  with  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bart- 
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lett  as  president,  to  carry  on  its  operations,  like  the  Boston 
society,  in  harmony  with  the  American  Board.  It  was  soon  incor¬ 
porated  as  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Interior,  and  the  support  of 
three  missionaries  promised.  About  this  time  the  Boston  society 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
Harvey  Jewell  being  speaker  of  the  House,  and  Robert  C.  Pit¬ 
man  president  of  the  Senate.  William  Claflin  was  the  other 
signer.  The  oflicers  were  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
society,  with  some  additions.  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy  was  auditor, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  that  the  auditor  be  a  gentle¬ 
man.  The  twelve  managers  included  Mrs.  Daniel  Safford  and 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Durant. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  that  year,  the  venerable  Doctor 
Storrs  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  sent  seventy-five  dollars  for 
the  life-membership  of  the  three  women  members  of  his  family. 
His  infirmities,  he  wrote,  prevented  him  from  being  personally 
with  them,  but,  he  added,  “  The  Lord  of  Hosts  Ije  with  you  and 
prosper  you  in  your  noble  effort.”  Doctor  Jessup  sent  congratu¬ 
lations  from  Beirut,  in  which  he  said,  “  I  regard  woman’s  work 
among  the  women  as  at  the  present  time  of  pressing  importance. 
Mission  schools  and  mission  preaching  have  opened  the  door  of 
access  to  thousands  of  families  in  foreign  lands  where  none  but 
women  can  enter.”  “  I  shall  die  easier,”  said  Doctor  Rufus  An¬ 
derson,  “  for  the  work  and  promise  of  the  Woman’s  Board.” 

Believing  the  spread  of  literature  to  be  a  great  help  to  a  cause, 
the  society  published  in  March  of  this  year  (1800)  its  first  Life 
and  Lujld^  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-eight  pages,  eight  of  which  were 
for  the  children.  It  started  without  a  paid  editor,  without  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  a  pledged  contributor,  or  without  even  a  room  as  head- 
quartei“s,  its  first  number  issuing  from  the  private  library  of  the 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett,  25  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 
The  thousand  copies  printed  were  sent  to  auxiliaries  especially 
interested  in  the  work.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Board 
became  the  fii’st  subscribers.  Subscriptions  followed  sufficient  to 
meet  all  expenses  of  the  magazine  for  the  first  year.  In  two 
years  it  had  five  thousand  subscribers.  The  revenue  received 
from  it,  at  an  annual  subscription  of  fifty  cents,  defrayed  all  the 
home  expenses  of  the  society  until  1873,  when,  becoming  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  quarterly,  it  demanded  more  for  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Enlarged  after  an  existence  of  ten  years,  it  accepted  tlie 
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offer  of  the  Well-Sprinu  to  use  its  fourth  page  for  the  Children’s 
Department.  This  eoutinued  until  1882  when  the  Mission  Day- 
8priny  of  to-day  was  started  jointly  l)y  the  American  and 
Woman’s  Boards.  The  Life  and  Liyht  now  appears  in  the  shape 
assumed  on  its  twentieth  anniversary  when  its  circulation  had 
grown  to  over  fifteen  thousand.  Besides  rei)resenting  the  work 
of  the  Boards  of  Boston  and  of  the  Interior,  it  has  a  portion  edited 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Pacific,  organized  in 
October,  1873. 

Very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Board,  the  quar¬ 
terly  meetings  .so  outgrew  the  hospitable  Boston  parlors  of  Mrs. 
Daniel  Salford  that  a  room  was  prepared  in  the  Missionary  House, 
33  Pemberton  Square.  This  was  the  headquarters  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1873,  when  the  present  home  in  the  Congregational  House 
on  Somerset  Street  was  obtained.  During  this  year.  Father 
Cleveland,  who  had  nearly  completed  his  one  hundredth  year, 
sent  twenty-live  dollars  for  a  life  membership. 

The  work  of  the  women  was  being  felt  in  many  ways  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  “Nothing  but  experience  abroad  in  mission 
fields,”  wrote  a  teacher  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  “  could  have 
biught  me  how  much  of  vital  power  there  is  in  these  organizations 
of  women  for  Christian  work.”  While  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Boston  Board  were  gaining  in  interest,  those  of  the  Interior  were 
growing  in  a  marked  degree.  That  of  1874  in  St.  Louis  reported 
from  auxiliaries  in  ten  states  and  territories.  “  Congratulations  ” 
were  received  from  the  “elder  sister,”  the  Boston  Board  ;  “graceful 
salutations  ”  from  the  first  branch  of  that  organization,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  branch  ;  “  greetings  ”  from  the  Pacific  Board,  formed  the 
year  before  ;  messages  from  the  Presbyterian  Women’s  organiza¬ 
tion  which  had  in  its  fold  many  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Boston  and  Interior  Boards.  Christian  fellowship  was  always  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  pioneer  Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society  in  New 
York. 

Secretary  Treat,  who  at  first  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Women’s  Board,  gladdened  the  centennial  year  (1876) 
by  saying — in  the  Vermont  Chronicle  —  “The  ladies  manage 
their  operations  with  marked  economy.” 

One  offering  of  this  year  is  particularly  noticeable.  A  lady  hav¬ 
ing  less  money  than  usual  to  give  to.  missions,  gave  as  a  centen¬ 
nial  gift  a  necklace  of  gold  beads  which  was  a  wedding  present 
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to  her  grandmother  in  1776.  “Sell  them  for  old  gold,  if  need 
be,”  she  said,  “but  perhaps  in  this  centennial  year  somebody  will 
give  more  for  them.”  A  gift  of  such  sacred  family  association 
was  received  reluctantly,  but  with  the  hope  that  like  the  alabaster 
box,  it  might  beconie  a  power.  Failing  of  the  desired  success  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  at  Hartford,  the  bearer 
of  them  Avas  returning  home,  when  a  lady  in  a  carriage  stopj)ed 
and  offered  one  hundred  dollars  for  them  as  a  centennial  gift  to 
the  Lord.  Desiring  that  they  should  be  returned  to  the  giver 
she  asked  her  name.  On  hearing  it,  she  exclaimed  —  “Why, 
that  is  the  name  of  my  girlhood  friend.”  Wishing  no  one  but  her 
to  know  she  had  purchased  the  beads,  they  were  returned  to  her 
on  condition  that  they  be  kept  ever  after  as  an  heirloom  in 
her  family.  (Volume  VII.,  Life  and  Li<jht.')  Many  other  inter¬ 
esting  facts  are  on  record  of  this  loving  sacrifice  for  other’s  pro¬ 
gress.  One  old  lady  sent  from  Epping,  N.  II.,  to  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board,  a  pair  of  stockings  she  had  knit  at  the  age 
of  ninety-seven,  with  ten  dollars  which  their  repeated  sale  had 
brought.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  fifteen  dollars 
were  added  by  the  ladies  present  to  constitute  a  granddaughter  of 
the  donor,  bearing  her  name,  a  life  member.  This  spirit  per¬ 
meated  even  the  women  in  the  foreign  lands.  A  Turkish  towel 
beautifully  embroidered  by  a  teacher  in  a  village  school,  was  sent 
by  her  to  the  Board  to  be  sold  for  mission  work  in  India. 
Twenty-five  dollars  were  given  for  it,  by  which  the  teacher  was 
made  a  life  member.  This  spirit  of  consecration  the  Executive 
Committee  revealed  during  the  Centennial  year  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Friday  morning  meeting  at  headquarters  to  pray  over 
and  discuss  both  home  and  foreign  wmrk.  The  Bureau  of  Ex¬ 
change,  now  so  important  a  factor  in  the  organization,  was  begun 
in  this  year.  It  was  not  long  before  over  one  thousand  letters 
were  sent  out  to  be  copied  and  recopied  in  behalf  of  the  work. 
To-day  thousands  of  copies  are  used,  and  bianch  offices  in  other 
cities  have  become  a  necessity.  Here,  for  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  are  obtained  for  the  auxiliary  meetings  large,  colored  dia¬ 
grams  wdth  written  explanation,  also  costumes  representing  the 
life  of  foreign  women. 

When  the  Boston  Board  had  been  in  existence  ten  years,  it  was 
supporting  sixty-seven  missionaries  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  Bible  readers,  twenty-nine  boarding  schools,  besides  a  good 
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number  of  village  schools.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  but  two 
auxiliaries  were  formally  organized ;  hut  now  there  were  sixteen 
branches,  eight  Conference  Associations  and  about  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  auxiliary  and  mission  circles.  Some  forty  million  pages  had 
been  published  in  leaflets  and  periodicals.  Hundreds  of  public 
meetings  had  been  held.  Exclusive  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
dollars  received  for  Life  and  Liyht,  the  funds  of  the  ten  years  had 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  home  expenses  had  been  less  than  nine  thousand  dollars, 
or  less  than  two  per  cent  on  the  receipts.  Over  a  thousand  boys 
and  girls  from  mission  circles  and  Sabbath  schools  in  the  vicinity 
with  ap{)ropriate  banners,  had  made  the  children’s  meetings  an 
important  part  of  the  annual  festivals.  There  was  the  Baldwin 
fund  —  the  fifteen  thousand  dollar  legacy  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Baldwin 
—  and  the  Bartlett  fund,  in  honor  of  the  five  thousand  dollar 
legacy  of  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett,  one  of  the  original  founders,  which 
at  her  husband’s  death  was  increased  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  ten  years’  work  had  been  so  well  managed  that  Dr.  N.  G. 
Clark  said,  “  Tiie  wise  economy,  the  prudent  management  and  the 
results  achieved  by  Woman’s  Boards  may  well  challenge  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  the  emulation  of  the  other  sex.”  Rev.  A.  H.  Plumb, 
at  the  beginning  o[)posed  to  this  work  for  women,  now  counselled 
all  Christian  women  to  enter  this  noble  field  of  action.  Indeed 
their  work  had  become  such  a  settled  fact  that  the  Missionary 
Herald  said,  “  All  friends  of  missions  may  well  rejoice  in  the  energy, 
wisdom  and  Christian  zeal  which  have  been  displayed  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  management  of  the  various  Woman’s  Boards  of 
Missions.” 

In  1884,  by  formal  action,  the  Board  in  Boston  became  a  dele¬ 
gate  body,  so  that  in  June, -1888,  four  delegates  were  sent  to  the 
missionary  convention  in  London. 

According  to  the  constitution,  not  less  than  twenty  auxiliaries 
make  a  branch,  while  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  to  the  central 
society  makes  an  auxiliary,  and  five  dollars  a  mission  circle.  The 
presidents  of  all  branch  societies  are  vice-presidents  of  the  main 
Board,  while  the  secretary  and  prudential  committee  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  constitute  an  Advisory  Board.  Twenty-five  dollars 
make  a  life  member,  and  one  dollar  an  annual.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ings  in  January  are  now  preceded  by  an  all  day  council  of  the 
delegates  representing  the  different  branches. 

In  1890,  the  Board  met  with  a  loss  when,  after  twenty-two 
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years  of  loving  service,  its  faithful  president,  Mrs.  Hovvker,  re¬ 
signed  the  office.  She  had  attended  every  annual  and  nearly 
every  business  meeting.  Retaining  her  connection  as  Honorary 
President,  Mrs.  Judson  Smith,  wife  of  tlie  secretary  of  tlie  A.  R. 
C.  F.  M.,  became  her  successor.  Mrs.  Smith  had  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  her  husband,  for,  a  few  years  before  he  had  said, 
“  Whatever  else  about  our  missionary  work  may  be  doubtful  or 
perplexing,  we  always  find  in  this  Board  a  sure  dei)endence  aud  a 
strong  support.” 

All  three  of  the  Woman’s  Boards  —  the  Boston,  the  Interior, 
and  the  Pacific  —  united  with  the  American  Board  in  aiding  the 
building  of  the  Children’s  Morning  Star,  which  has  done  such 
good  work  in  Micronesia.  Henry  Drummond  has  said  that  the 
child  is  the  “true  Cosmopolitan,  has  the  universal  mind,  India 
and  Malabar  are  as  real  to  it  as  the  next  parish.”  This  the 
women  fully  realize,  their  mission  circles  already  numbering 
many  thou.sands  of  children.  Of  late  years  the  whole  of  the  wo¬ 
man’s  work  of  the  American  Board  has  been  passed  over  to  the 
three  Woman’s  Boards,  the  annual  reports  of  which  are  found  in 
Life  and  Liifht.  Tliis  work  by  women  for  women  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated.  At  its  twenty-fiftli  anniversary,  held  in  Boston  in 
January,  the  Boston  Board  alone  was  su[)[)orting  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  missionaries  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  Bible  women,  twenty-nine  boarding  schools,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  day  and  village  schools.  It  had  raised  in 
all  •'3<2,041,92d.  It  had  twenty-three  brandies,  representing  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  organizations.  The  first  missionary  it  adojited, 
Mis.  Mary  K.  Edwards,  still  labored  in  her  successful  school  in 
South  Africa.  This,  with  the  Umzumbe  Home,  is  to-day  a  beacon- 
light  in  Africa. 

The  school  founded  by  and  still  under  tlie  care  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Gordon  Gulick  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain, —  the  only  Protestant 
boarding  school  in  Spain  —  with  its  over  one  hundred  pupils,  is 
already  called  the  Mt.  Holyoke  of  North  S[)ain.  Many  of  its  over 
thirty  graduates  are  teachers  in  the  nearly  twenty  day  schools 
now  established  in  that  region.  The  couise  of  study  enables  the 
girls  to  take  a  government  diploma.  Its  Christian  Endeavor  Soci¬ 
ety  in  one  year  contributed  fifty  dollars  toward  the  support  of  a 
pupil. 

The  Krabschitz  school  in  Austria  is  realizing  its  friends’  expec¬ 
tations  as  the  Mt.  Holyoke  of  Bohemia.  The  boarding  school  at 
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Talas,  under  a  pioneer,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Closson,  tliose  at  Smyrna, 
Sivas,  Hroosa,  and  Marsovan,  where  Miss  Friteher  has  been  prin¬ 
cipal  for  nearly  tliirty  years,  are  representative  of  the  Western 
Turkey  mission.  Hoth  at  Smyrna  and  at  Marsovan  there  is  a 
hand  of  King’s  Daughters.  A  kindergarten  is  about  being  es¬ 
tablished  at  Smyrna.  'Jdie  hoarding  schools  at  Aintah  and  Marash 
in  the  central  Turkey  mission,  at  Samokov  and  Monastir  in  the 
European  Turkey  mission,  at  Mardin,  Van  Bitlis, —  under  the 
Misses  Ely  —  Ilarpoot,  and  otliers  in  the  Eastern  Turkey  mission 
also  do  honor  to  the  work.  That  at  Ilarpoot,  the  woman  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ein)hrates  college,  closed  its  last  school  year  with  over 
two  hundred  members.  The  boarding  schools  at  Ahmednager 
and  Sirur,  tlie  normal  school  at  Madura,  llowker  Hall  in  Bombay, 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  testify  to  progress  of  women 
in  India.  Important  changes  are  being  made  by  which  the  Kyoto 
tiirls’  school  in  Japan  witli  its  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls 
may  take  the  stand  it  ought  as  a  department  of  the  Doshisha  Col¬ 
lege.  Were  there  space,  mention  might  be  made  of  other  schools 
supported  by  the  Woman’s  Boards, —  those  of  the  Ceylon,  Mic¬ 
ronesia,  Foochow  and  other  missions  ;  also  those  in  Mexico.  For 
these  were  reiidopted  by  the  Board  when  the  Dakota  mission  with 
its  home  built  by  the  women  was  transferred  to  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  But  the  medical  work  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Dr.  K  ate  C.  Woodh nil’s  dispensary  at  Foochow  has  received  three 
thousand  patients  in  one  year ;  while  Dr.  Pauline  Root  of  the 
Madura  mission  has  received  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  patients 
daily,  some  coming  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  miles. 
These  are  but  two  instances  of  a  work  which  is  more  and  more 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  Boards. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  result  of  this  woman’s  work  for 
woman  is  the  school  in  Constantinople  recently  incorporated  as 
the  American  college  for  girls,  a  plea  for  which  was  made  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board,  and  an  authoritative  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  published  in  Ei)UC.\TiON  for  October,  1892. 

The  depth  and  magnitude  of  this  work  as  a  seed-sowing  in  edu¬ 
cational  fields  is  to  be  more  and  more  felt.  Two  Macedonians, 
each  bringing  a  (taughter  some  days’  journey  to  the  girls’  school 
at  Samokov  were  rebuked  by  some  neighbors  — 

“  We  know  what  we  are  about,”  was  the  reply,  “  Where  is  there 
another  school  in  our  country  that  raises  up  teachers  for  our 
girls?” 
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IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  COUNTRY.^ 

II.  THE  LAKES  AND  THE  LAKES  MEN. 

DAVID  N.  BEACH,  CAMBHIDCE. 

WHILE  those  two  daft  men  are  hurrying  along  toward  the 
church,  saying  to  each  other  :  “  How  fortunate  in  every 

way  the  day  has  been,  rain,  mist,  cloud,  sun  !” — “  And  how  fortu¬ 
nate  to  be  alone  again  I” — “And  how”  (though  neither  of  them 
would  have  known  which  of  their  beloved  circle  of  six  he  would 
have  singled  out  for  a  companion  here)  —  “And  how  fortunate, 
where  a  man’s  feelings  are  so  stirred,  that  there  are  only  two  of 
us !  ”  (in  his  secret  heart,  for  the  same  reason,  each  of  them 
could  have  wished,  I  suspect,  that  there  were  only  one  of  them), 
—  while,  I  say,  they  are  hurrying  thus  along,  let  me  set  down, 
before  they  get  to  the  churchyard,  two  or  three  things  about  the 
Lakes,  compacting  into  a  succession  of  paragraphs,  and  collating 
summarily  in  (if  possible)  their  real  relation,  facts  and  sequences 
which  it  were  easier  to  write  a  monograph  upon. 

(a)  The  unique  power  of  the  Lakes  scenery  is  due,  then, 
primarily,  I  take  it,  to  the  geology  of  the  district.  Amply  indic¬ 
ative  of  glacial  action,  and,  prior  to  that,  “  sculptured  and  molded 
by  atmospheric  denudation  into  its  present  form,”  “  the  rough- 
hewn  block  ”  of  this  area,  “out  of  which,  during  long  succeeding 
ages,  mountain  and  valley  were  carved,”  was,  still  earlier,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  a  long  series  of  volcanic  outbursts,  at  first  sul)-marine 
in  character,  but  soon  becoming  sub-aerial.”'^  Hence — by  what 
stages  it  is  not  for  other  than  experts  to  say  —  the  indescribable 
variety  of  form,  of  outline,  and  of  grouinng,  of  the  hills  and 
mountains.  Hence,  too,  their  abruptness  and  definedness.  From 
the  level  floor  on  which  Grasmere  village  stands,  for  example, 
the  mountains  start  up  almost  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  And 
hence,  likewise,  the  glens,  shut  away  by  themselves,  often  practi¬ 
cably  inaccessible  except  by  a  single  pass,  and  provided  each  with 
its  tarn,  or  blind  tarn  :  that  is,  tarn  basin  only  ;  or,  as  I)e  Quincey 

*  Copyrighted  by  Dtivid  N.  Beach,  Cambridge,  IB'S. 

*  Cumberland,  Geology  of.  In  Encyclopasdla  Britannica. 
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says,  “the  tarn  which  wants  its  eye  —  in  wanting  the  luminous 
sparkle  of  the  waters  of  right  belonging  to  it.” 

(K)  The  next  obligation  of  the  Lakes  scenery  is  to  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions.  I  have  already  alluded  to  them.  The  day  I 
am  describing  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  them,  I  should  say,  and 
most  exquisitely.  But  what  might  appear  to  the  reader  almost 
like  a  rainy  season,  being  coupled  with  a  soil  and  with  a  surface 
conformation  favorable  to  drainage,  results  in  a  partly  dry  and 
always  fresh  effect.  Cloud,  mist,  sunlight,  these  are  the  true 
genii  of  the  place. 

(c)  Then,  —  I  know  not  for  how  long,  or  from  what  causes, — 
the  absence  to  a  considerable  degree  of  forests  from  the  mountains 
gives  an  indescribable  charm  to  these  heights  and  fastnesses.  For 
so  many  of  the  hills  and  mountains  as  are  thus  denuded,  are  not 
altogether  bald  and  bleak,  but  are  largely  grassed  over,  so  that  they 
seem  like  kindly  hills  for  pasturage,  rather  than  the  giant  heights 
which  several  of  them  are.  It  is  these  conditions  which  make 
many  of  the  people  shepherds,  so  that  one  is  always  coming 
upon  the  sheep  witli  their  keepers.  The  great  Hebrew  poet  began 
with  being  a  shepherd.  One  understands  that  better  in  West¬ 
morland  and  Cumberland. 

((f)  Once  more,  for  some  cause  which  I  cannot  explain,  unless 
the  borderland  nature  of  these  counties  is  key  to  it,  the  land  has, 
at  any  rate  until  recently,  been  held  largely  by  small  owners  — 
estatesmen  (“’statesmen”)  —  wiio  have  had  prominence  enough 
from  their  proprietorship  to  exert  the  conserving  influence  sup¬ 
posed  to  reside  in  extended  proprietorship,  and  yet  who  have  been 
humble  enough  not  only  not  to  be  “  absentees,”  but  to  mingle 
with  some  freeness  among  the  plainest  people.  This  circumstance, 
the  isolation  of  the  region,  certain  perils  of  the  mountains,  and 
doubtless  also  the  tonic  “  influences  of  nature,”  have  made  the 
inhabitants  of  these  vales  and  mountain  sides,  an  uncommon  peo¬ 
ple. 

Robert  Perceval  Graves,  from  1835  for  nearly  thirty  years 
rector  of  Windermere,  described  them,  in  a  lecture  given 
at  Dublin  some  years  ago,  as  “  tall  in  general  and  of  flnely 
formed  features,  which  have  a  certain  hardness  of  expression, 
derived  from  constant  conflict  with  an  ungenial  climate  ” ;  as, 
“  independent  in  tlieir  feelings  and  bearing ;  but  this  independ¬ 
ence  ”  “  usually  free  from  rudeness,  and  ”  “  oftener  allied  to  a 
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proud  and  sensitive  sliyness.  Completely  devoid  of  hypocrisy, 
tliey  are  honest  and  truthful,  save,  it  may  l)e,  from  a  certain  slack¬ 
ness  in  the  exercise  of  judicial  condemnation,  arising,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  kindness  of  heart  which  makes  them  unwilling 
permanently  to  depress  a  neigldK)r’s  chaiacter  or  fortunes.” 

I)e  Quincey  in  his  “Recollections  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Lake 
Poets,”  piesents  in  that  inimitable  manner  of  his,  \vithout  method, 
but  with  an  artlessness  which  is  the  very  rellection  of  reality, 
touch  after  touch  of  their  life.  His  descriptions  accord  entirely 
with  Mr.  Graves’s  statement,  and  snp[)lements  it  with  testimony 
to  a  chasteness  of  life  among  them  which  would  have  done  credit 
even  to  the  Teutonic  fathers.  Who  has  not  laughed  over  his 
“  man-mountain,”  the  ’statesman  of  the  Vale  of  Legberthwaite, 
who,  indeed  in  eccentric  manner,  stands  for  one  of  those  free 
spirits  of  these  counties?  It  is  obvious  that  this  personal  element 
of  the  equation  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  Wordsworth’s 
sketches  of  humble  life. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  more  important  matter  of  the  eminent 
men  associated  with  this  region,  and  j)articularly  to  the  “Lake 
poets.”  That  here  was  set  up,  consciously  or  of  design,  a  “school 
of  poeti’}’,”  is  no  more  true  than  that  anywhere  else  there  was 
ever  really  set  up  a  “school  ”  of  anything  that  had  worth.  First, 
there  is  growth.  Then  we  look  back  and  recognize  it.  We  may 
at  this  stage  call  it  a  “school,”  if  we  like,  or  anything  else  ;  but 
it  is  a  growth,  a  life. 

Four  persons  figure  here,  mainly.  They  are  Wordsworth,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Southey  and  I)e  Quincey.  The  four  aie  supplemented  by 
John  Wilson  (“Christopher  North  ”),  by  some  association  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and,  much  later,  in  a  different  direction,  by  Thomas 
Arnold  of  Hugh}'. 

1.  What  are  the  facts  in  this  matter? 

1.  In  the  summer  of  1797,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  met. 
They  were  then  aged  respectively  twenty-seven  and  tw'enty-five. 
There  sprang  up  a  noble,  passionate  affection  between  them.  It 
led  to  some  joint  publication,  and  foreign  travel.  One  wishes  he 
might  have  seen  these  magnificent  fellows  in  their  young  enthusi¬ 
asms. 

2.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  later,  they  made  a  tour  of 
the  Lakes  together.  Wordsworth  had  been  born  at  Cockermouth, 
thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Keswick,  but  had  been  residing,  now 
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for  some  time,  outside  the  Lake  district  with  his  bright,  apprecia¬ 
tive  sister,  Dorothy,  lierself  also  a  poet.  Both  the  young  men 
wrote  letters  to  Dorothy  about  this  tour.  Coleridge,  who  was  the 
tire-kindler,  was  carried  away  particularly  with  the  Vale  of  Gras¬ 
mere.  He  wrote  Dorothy,  that  “at  Rydal  and  Grasmere  [open¬ 
ing  the  latter  into  the  former,  within  the  Vale]  I  received,  I  think, 
the  deepest  delight.”  He  spoke  of  the  “  divine  sisters  Rydal  and 
Grasmere.”  Wordsworth  caught  the  fire.  “  Coleridge,”  he  writes^ 
“  was  much  struck  with  Grasmere  and  its  neighborhood.  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you.  You  will  think  my  plan  a  wild  one,  but  I 
have  thought  of  building  a  house  there  by  the  lake-side.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  small  house  at  Grasmere  empty,  which,  perhaps,  we  may 
take  ;  but  of  this  we  will  speak.” 

3.  The  outcome  of  this  journey  was  that  he  hired  the  “small 
house  ”  before  the  year  closed.  There  he  lived  until  1809,  first 
with  Dorothy,  and  then  with  Dorothy  and  the  good  lady  whom  he 
married,  and  who  survived  him.  In  that  year,  having  outgrown 
the  cottage,  the  family  took  a  larger  house,  “  Allan  Bank,”  near 
by.  Tills,  in  turn,  they  vacated  after  three  or  four  years,  for  the 
house  called  “  Rydal  Mount.”  It  is  in  the  same  Vale.  Here 
Wordsworth  continued  until  his  death  in  1850. 

4.  In  1800,  the  year  following  Wordsworth’s  settling  at  Gras¬ 
mere,  Coleridge,  —  why  thirteen  miles  away  I  do  not  understand, 
—  took  Greta  Hall  at  Keswick,  where,  in  combating  rheumatism 
with  a  specific  known  as  “  Kendal  black  drops,”  he  unwittingly 
became  a  slave  of  opium.  Southey  and  he  had  married  sisters, 
and  Southey,  losing  a  daughter  in  1803,  wrote  of  his  wife  ;  “Edith 
will  be  nowhere  so  well  as  with  her  sister  Coleridge.  She  [Mrs. 
Coleridge]  has  a  little  girl  some  six  months  old,  and  I  shall  try 
and  graft  her  into  the  wound  while  it  is  yet  fresh.”  Coleridge, 
soon  after  the  advent  —  for  so  convenient  a  reason  as  this  —  of 
the  Southeys  at  his  house,  quit  Keswick  for  his  health,  leaving 
his  brother-in-law  master  of  the  house,  and  the  Coleridge  family 
in  his  care,  an  arrangement  which  became  permanent. 

5.  Coleridge  was  back  among  the  Lakes,  publishing  “The 
Friend,”  in  1809-10.  But  he  was  a  shattered  man,  and  seems, 
in  that  condition,  to  have  made  by  preference  Wordsworth’s  com¬ 
modious  Allan  Bank  his  home.  Certainly  it  was  here  that  he 
resided.  In  the  latter  year  he  quitted  the  Lakes,  permanently,  as 
a  place  of  residence,  regaining,  in  the  home  of  a  friend  in  London, 
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some  measure  of  strength  and  self-mastery,  and  doing  still,  though 
mainly  in  philosophy  and  theology,  a  vastly  kindlier  service  for 
the  world. 

6.  Meantime  De  Quincey,  who,  fifteen  years  his  junior,  adored 
Wordsworth,  but  shrank  with  almost  a  girlisli  dillidence  from 
meeting  him,  having  become  acquainted  with  Coleridge  in  1807, 
and  undertaking  late  in  that  year  to  do  a  kindness  for  Coleridge’s 
family,  was  brought  accidentally  to  spending  three  days  with 
Wordsworth  in  discharging  the  kindness.  Not  only  Wordsworth, 
but  the  Wordsworth  cottage,  captivated  him  ;  and  when,  in  1809, 
Wordsworth  quitted  it  for  Allan  Bank,  he  leased  it.  “  After¬ 
wards,  for  many  a  year,  it  was  mine.”  It  was  from  this  cottage 
to  Wordsworth’s  statelier  house,  while  Coleridge  was  there  pub¬ 
lishing  “  The  Friend,”  that  De  Quincey  performed  those  astonish¬ 
ing  feats  in  the  way  of  lending  German  books  to  Coleridge,  which 
have  amused  so  many  of  De  Quincey’s  readers. 

7.  The  latter,  and  Prof.  John  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  —  whose 
quiet,  abiding  friendship  seems  to  have  led  De  Quincey  finally  to 
settle  at  the  Scottish  capital,  —  were  more  or  less  at  the  Lakes  in 
later  years.  Sir  Walter  made  occasional  journeys  hither. 

8.  Finally,  late  in  1831,  hither  came  Dr.  Arnold,  Head  Master 

of  Rugby  School.  Writing  in  April,  1832,  of  his  stay,  he  says  :  “  I 
could  still  rave  about  Rydal,  —  it  was  a  period  of  five  weeks  of 
almost  awful  happiness.  *  *  *  We  are  tliinking  of  buying  or 

renting  a  place  at  Grasmere  or  Rydal,  to  spend  our  holidays  at 
constantly  ;  for  not  only  are  the  Wordsworths  and  the  scenery  a 
very  great  attraction,  but  as  I  had  the  chapel  at  Rydal  all  the 
time  of  our  last  visit,  1  got  acquainted  with  the  poorer  people 
besides,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  a  home-like  feeling  all  of  us 
entertain  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rotha.”  In  accordance  with 
this  hope  he  built  iu  1833,  Fox  Howe,  a  little  farther  down  the 
Vale  than  Rydal  Mount,  to  the  west  also  of  the  Rotha,  and  looking 
Across  it  to  Wordsworth’s  home. 

1 1.  These  being  the  facts,  what  is  their  inter-relation? 

1.  Coleridge,  who  rightly  characterizes  himself  when  he  says  : 
“  There  was  a  long  and  blessed  interval,  during  which  my  mental 
faculties  were  allowed  to  expand  and  my  original  tendencies  to 
develop  themselves  —  my  fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  forms  and  sounds”;  who  had  that  divine  in¬ 
sight  which  could  enable  him  to  read,  from  those  fair  symbols  of 
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nature  to  which  he  here  alludes,  the  soul  of  nature ;  and  who, 
when  a  wreck  from  the  nostrum  which,  at  Keswick,  he  unwitting¬ 
ly  permitted  to  ruin  him,  still  s{)oke,  nevertheless,  in  philosophy 
and  theology  as  no  Englishman  except  Maurice  has  spoken  in  this 
century,  —  Coleridge,  1  say,  kindled  Wordsworth’s  passion  for  the 
Vale  of  Grasmere,  and  Wordsworth  went  in  and  occupied  it,  and 
laid  his  bones  there. 

Coleridge  tried  to  follow,  at  Keswick,  but  only  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  enable  Southey  to  “giaft”  himself  into  Greta  Hall,  until  he 
too  was  bulled  in  Crosthwaite  churchyard,  Keswick. 

De  Quincey,  passionately  waiting  until  he  should  meet  Words¬ 
worth,  found  in  Coleridge  —  to  whose  genius  he  accorded  the 
liighest  rank,  but  whose  weaknesses  no  man  has  exposed  with 
more  insight  —  only  an  instrument  for  the  Wordsworthian  attach¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  occupancy  of  that  cottage  which  was  his  “after¬ 
wards,  for  many  a  year.” 

Wilson  was  subsidiary,  and  Scott  only  a  visitor.  Arnold,  in 
Wordsworth’s  age,  was  drawn  to  Fox  Howe  by  him,  and  dying, 
untimely,  before  him,  found  in  the  Vale  and  in  its  rugged  bard, 
throughout  so  much  of  his  intensely  toiling  life  as  was  left,  inspi¬ 
ration  and  a  steadying  strength. 

2.  Did  these  men,  so  related,  act  in  concert  ? 

Wordsworth,  who  had  to  pull  out  of  the  making  of  “The 
Ancient  Mariner,”  because  its  course  was  too  original  and  majes¬ 
tic,  could  stand  to  Coleridge  as  a  devoted  friend.  He  could 
retain  love  enough  for  him,  even  after  pitiful  1803,  to  make  over 
Allan  Bank,  in  a  sort,  to  him  in  1809-10.  But  there  could  be  no 
oneness  between  them  either  of  plan  or  of  execution.  As  for 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  they  disagreed  in  literary  theories,  in 
spirit  and  in  method.  They  were  only  gentleman-like  friends. 
Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  could  give  much  to  De  Quincey, 
though  he  could  learn  little  from  him  or  from  anyone  else. 

Taking  Coleridge  next,  it  is  not  insignificant  that  he  soon  left 
not  only  Greta  Hall,  but  the  Lakes,  after  the  Southeys  came, 
nor  that  when  he  went  back  to  them,  it  was  not  to  Greta  Hall, 
but  to  Allan  Bank.  And,  in  his  relations  with  De  Quincey,  the 
latter,  while  all  kindness  and  reverence  for  Coleridge’s  genius, 
was  too  merciless  a  mirror  of  his  weaknesses,  for  there  to  be  more 
than  a  certain  common  ground  of  infirmity,  and  of  psychological 
aptitude  between  them. 
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As  for  Southey  and  De  Quincey,  the  respect  of  the  latter  for 
the  former  was  very  great,  but  the  difference,  both  of  endow¬ 
ment  and  of  power  to  cooperate,  between  them  was  as  great  aa 
the  difference  between  the  quiet  waters  of  the  fair  moat  around 
the  Bishop’s  palace  at  Wells,  and  of  the  rushing,  dashing  Hotha  as 
it  leaves  the  Vale  of  Grasmere. 

Once  more,  Arnold  came  into  the  Vale  when  Wordsworth 
was  practically  but  the  solitary  figure  in  it,  their  strong  mutual 
regard  and  cooperation  l)eing  mainly  ethical  and  s[)iritual. 

Clearly,  then,  not  only  from  no  evidence  of  deeply  concerted 
action,  but  from  the  very  antagonisms  and  defects  in  the  case,  it 
is  necessary  to  conclude  that  these  men,  though  closely  associ¬ 
ated  and  mutually  helpful,  nevertheless  simply  acted  out,  under 
the  common  spell  of  these  mountains  and  meres,  their  free,  self- 
determining  inner  life.  It  was  not  a  “  school.” 

3.  Is  there  here,  then,  any  point  of  unity  ? 

Yes.  It  is  found  partly  in  the  wonderful  tutelage  of  nature 
which  was,  amidst  these  scenes,  taking  the  men  each  under  its 
direction.  Hence  it  came  about  that  there  sounded  out  from  all 
of  them,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  their  antagonisms  and 
their  weaknesses,  one  and  the  same  essential  music. 

There  is  a  point  of  unity,  too,  in  the  kindling  power  of  man  on 
man  which  was  here  exerted.  Thus  Coleridge  kindled  Words¬ 
worth.  We  should  not  have  had  the  latter  but  for  him.  And  he 
kindled  m  Wordsworth  the  Lakes  passion  with  his  “divine  sisters 
Rydal  and  Grasmere.” 

Wordsworth,  in  turn,  like  some  coarser  metal  that  could  take 
and  hold  the  “  ring  ”  form,  —  to  borrow  Browning’s  figure,  — 
grasped  and  held  on.  He  never  swerved.  It  was  partly  because 
in  some  respects  he  was  not  a  larger  man  (for  Carlyle’s  estimate  of 
him  is  not  in  some  ways  wide  of  the  mark),  that  he  held  out  what 
was  his,  so  shar[)ly  and  definitely  to  his  age. 

What,  then,  was  his?  Simplicity,  trust,  the  homely,  real  vir¬ 
tues  ;  belief  in  man,  and  in  that  common  life  which  the  dalesmen 
of  the  mountains,  to  whose  traits  I  have  referred,  so  well  taught 
him. 

But  were  these  the  peculiar  thing  that  was  Wordsworth’s?  No. 
They  were  but  appurtenances.  The  peculiar  thing  was,  that  here 
was  a  Christian,  who  —  as  he  went  up  and  down  these  vales  and 
glens  and  mountain  sides,  always  on  foot,  making  his  verses  first 
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in  his  mind  only,  and  uttering  them  to  the  skies  as  the  first  audi¬ 
tors  —  was,  as  truly  as  any  follower  of  Zoroaster,  or  as  any  Druid 
of  his  own  mountains,  liatening  ever  to  the  voice  of  nature. 

Ah  !  this  was  an  all-im[)ortant,  epoch-marking  fact  in  an  age 
given,  as  no  age  has  been  before  it,  to  investigations  and  cerebra¬ 
tions  respecting  nature.  For  if  we  know  nature  through  and  i 

through  by  classification  or  by  penetration,  unless  we  hear  its 
voice.,  we  shall  but  have  dissected  our  own  mother.  This  mighty 
thing,  then,  Wordsworth,  who  in  much  was  very  limited,  and  from 
whom  Coleridge  might  well  settle  thirteen  miles  away,  —  this 
mighty  thing  W^ordsworth  did.  And  herein  he  is  a  poet  not  of 
this  age  only,  but  of  all  ages.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  Cole¬ 
ridge  who  kindled  him,  set  him  his  task,  and  taught  him  where  on 
(jrod’s  earth  to  prosecute  it,  —  a  place  and  task  from  which  the  rug¬ 
ged  mountaineer  poet  never  swerved. 

Coleridge  could  not  have  kindled  De  Quincey.  De  Quincey 
was  too  keen,  and  had  too  much  humor.  But  Wordsworth  could 
kindle  him,  and  did.  And  De  Quincey  from  the  moment  he  saw 
Wordsworth, —  ah  I  what  a  description  of  their  meeting  he  has  left 
us!  —  became,  nolle.,  voile.,  a  servant,  I  had  almost  said  a  helping 
Ariel,  of  the  Coleridge- Wordsworthian  influence.  He  could  not 
be  spared  from  the  group. 

Coleridge,  presently,  was  mainly  a  theologian.  The  ingenuity 
and  misleading  terminology  of  some  Westmorland  apothecary, 
lost  him  to  the  service  of  poetry.  But  it  is  only  one  who  has 
been  in  the  depths,  who  perhaps  is  steadily  in  them,  and  yet  who 
has  the  open  mind  of  a  poet,  that  can  be  a  theologian.  His  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  the  misfortune  of  poetry,  was  perhaps,  therefore,  the 
very  fitting  him  for  his  work.  Certainly  but  for  his  writings  we 
may  gravely  question  whether  Maurice  and  Bushnell,  the  fore¬ 
most  theologians  of  this  century  on  their  respective  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  would  not  have  been  lost  to  the  faith.  That  service  for 
two  great  men  would  have  laid  the  world  under  inestimable  obli¬ 
gations  to  him,  had  he  wrought  no  other. 

And,  though  it  was  Wordsworth  who  was  the  great  debtor  to 
Coleridge,  may  we  not  say  that  the  very  ruggedness,  and  stability, 
and  purity  of  Wordsworth  played  back  into  Coleridge’s  hands,  so 
that  when  Coleridge  gave  to  the  world  Wordsworth  the  poet, 

Wordsworth  the  poet  in  some  measure  gave  to  the  world  Cole¬ 
ridge  the  theologian  ? 
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As  for  Arnold,  he  was  of  a  later  generation.  But,  at  Rugby 
School,  breathing  in  as  he  had  done  that  influence  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  Coleridge  which  was  already  molding  the  age,  and  catching 
as  he  did  its  inspiration  by  personal  contact  with  Grasmere  and  its 
bard  from  1831  until  his  death  eleven  years  later,  —  who  shall 
say  that  he  did  not  accomplish  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time  toward  instilling  the  same  into  the  English  national  life  ? 

Thus  much  for  the  Lakes  and  Lakes  men.  They  constitute,  with 
the  advantage  of  limited  territory,  brief  time  and  very  simple 
though  profound  drama,  an  object  lesson  in  the  psychology  of  a 
great  intellectual  and  spiritual  movement.  “  What  adds  an  inex¬ 
pressible  tenderness  to  sea-bordered  Ayrshire,  to  the  mountains 
and  tarns  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  to  the  weird 
Scottish  border,  is  the  fact  that  here  were  born,  and  here  were 
developed,  men  who  helped  restore  thinking  peoples,  warped  off 
in  other  directions,  to  a  normal  attitude  of  expectancy  and  teach¬ 
ableness  toward  the  influences  of  the  world  about  them.” 

For  we  are  the  children  of  nature.  She  nourishes  and  speaks  to 
us.  She  has  for  us  her  prophets.  It  is  those  whom  she  specially 
instructs.  It  was  so  with  Lowell,  our  own  profoundest  national 
poet,  not  less  than  with  the  mighty  epoch-makers  dwelt  on  just  now. 
And  here  we  pedestrians  were,  treading  the  very  roads  and  foot¬ 
paths  of  the  latter  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  hearts  leaped  up 
within  us  ? 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SIDE  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

M.  G.  BRUMBAUGH, 

Of  tht  Seminary  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

III. 

IN  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  Education  the  history  of 
this  movement  both  here  and  in  England  was  set  forth.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
movement  from  its  university  side,  and  in  a  subsequent  number  to 
discuss  the  value  of  the  movement  to  the  community. 

Broadly  speaking  the  workings  of  the  university  extension 
system  imply  two  distinct  agencies :  (1)  the  lecturer  who  stands 
in  the  system  for  the  educational  or  university  side  of  the  move- 
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ment  ;  (2)  the  centre,  which  represents  the  local  or  popular  side. 
Primarily,  it  is  the  function  of  the  lecturer  to  give  ;  it  is  the 
function  of  the  centre  to  receive.  In  this  broad  analysis  the 
work  is  plainly  on  a  parallel  with  all  other  great  educational 
movements.  It  is  a  genus  of  a  large  species.  Its  value,  its  sig¬ 
nificance  lies  in  its  relatively  higher  or  lower  differentiation  from 
all  kindred  agencies. 

It  may  be  wise  to  regard  the  university  side  of  the  movement 
as  its  personal,  its  vital  side.  Manifestly,  whatever  the  move¬ 
ment  is  or  may  be  can  be  determined  only  by  the  standard  set  on 
the  university  side.  This  standard  may  be  set  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  or  it  may  be  modified  and  advanced  as  the  local  conditions 
and  changing  needs  of  tlie  various  communities  may  suggest.  If 
set  from  the  beginning,  as  is  most  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
country,  crises  are  inevitable.  The  system  will  stand  still.  The 
people  will  advance.  If,  however,  the  system  puts  itself  before 
the  people  not  ideally  but  suggestively,  if  it  avowedly  seeks  and 
secures  from  time  to  time  such  modifications  of  detail  and  of 
application  as  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  actual  life  suggests,  then 
may  the  system  in  its  very  genesis  claim  for  itself  a  higher  because 
a  more  adjustable  position  than  other  and  so  called  “  fixed  ”  agen¬ 
cies. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  movement  is  without 
definite  principles,  or  that  it  is  lacking  in  inherent  and  clearly 
defined  education.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  only  to  assert 
that  its  principles  and  its  conditions,  having  come  as  a  growth 
from  the  people,  are  most  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  that  the  definite  exponents  of  modern  social  conditions  are 
in  this  movement  most  clearly  and  most  fully  recognized  and 
met ;  and,  further,  that,  being  in  direct  touch  with  the  people  in 
their  most  vital  relations,  it  has  the  opportunity  and  the  right  to 
represent  and  to  foster  the  best  educational  ideals  of  the  most 
progressive  elements  of  society. 

VVliat  universal  popular  education  is  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
university  extension  is  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  country. 
As  common  public  schools  have  universalized  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  so  university  extension  is  designed  to  universalize  advanced 
education.  University  extension  rejoices  that  every  child  may 
now  walk  attended  by  the  “  strong-sided  champion,”  education. 
It  deplores  the  fact  that  these  children  when  they  become  men 
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and  women  are  deprived  of  this  essential  companionship,  and  has 
taken  as  its  mission  the  work  of  continuing  this  companionship 
for  life.  The  public  school  meets  the  child  at  the  home  door  and 
becomes  to  him  in  loco  parentis.  University  extension  meets  men 
and  women  at  the  same  threshold  and  continues  to  be  to  them  a 
fostering  and  uplifting  influence.  It  is  the  university  of  the 
homes  of  the  American  people.  It  links  education  of  a  high 
order  with  every  business  of  life,  and  sets  itself  resolutely  against 
the  mad  rush  for  the  almighty  dollar.  It  teaches  the  lesson  uni¬ 
versally  needed,  that  “no  man  liveth  by  bread  alone.” 

Just  as  public  sentiment,  crystallized  into  factory,  mining,  and 
kindred  laws,  has  demanded  that  no  child  shall  be  forced  to  enrich 
his  parent  at  the  expense  of  the  child’s  intellectual  weal ;  so  uni¬ 
versity  extension  creates  and  crystallizes  into  unwritten  law,  into 
the  conscience  of  the  citizen,  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  eliminate 
education  from  the  serious  and  essential  businesses  of  life.  In  the 
spirit  of  true  reform  it  not  only  fosters  such  wholesome  educa¬ 
tional  ideals,  but  it  also  puts  into  tlie  community  a  definitely  organ¬ 
ized  and  efticient  system  for  their  successful  realization. 

The  great  contribution  of  the  university  side  of  the  movement  is 

THE  LECTUREU, 

a  man  or  woman  whose  natural  qualifications  and  specific 
training  will,  to  the  highest  degree,  accomplish  the  ends  of  the 
system.  Thoughtful  educators  assert  that  the  success  of  exten¬ 
sion  is  limited  only  by  the  sort  of  lecturers  it  can  command. 
The  burden  of  study,  therefore,  is  to  secure  as  lecturers  from 
among  our  educators  such  as  are  most  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  movement.  The  lecturer  must  have  native  fitness,  such  as 
will  count  for  highest  success  in  any  noble  and  in  part  philan¬ 
thropic  work  ;  such  as,  from  the  beginning,  shall  disown  any  and 
all  criticism  that  might  come  from  weakness  in  the  movement’s 
leaders  ;  such,  indeed,  as  shall  heighten  and  deepen  confidence  in 
the  movement  itself.  The  lecturer  personally  should  be  added 
strength  to  the  system.  He  should  count  even  for  more  than  the 
lecturer  in  the  system.  This  demands  not  merely  strength  of 
mind  but  also  strength  of  heart.  He  must  be  a  lover  of  his  kind. 

The  lecturer  must  moreover  be  specially  trained  for  tlie  work. 
The  movement  requires  not  only  honest  and  true  men  but  also 
honestly  and  truly  trained  men.  This  training  must  be  of  a  three- 
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fold  character:  (1)  Intellectually  it  must  be  of  such  breadth  and 
strength  as  to  command  the  highest  respect  and  to  ensure  the 
highest  effectiveness.  I  do  not  mean  to  plead  alone  for  high 
scholarship  but  more  especially  for  high  control  of  scholarly  quali¬ 
ties.  (2)  Socially  it  must  be  of  sucli  scope  and  power  as  to  make 
him  to  the  community  what  intellectual  discipline  fits  him  to  be 
to  the  great  body  of  educators,  namely,  —  a  real  leader.  The  lec¬ 
turer  must  know  people,  must  be  conversant  with  judicious,  social 
influences,  must  understand  the  best  lines  along  which  to  work  in 
order  to  obtain  witli  the  least  possible  conscious  effort,  the  great¬ 
est  respect  and  sup[)ort  for  tlie  movement  itself.  A  clear  appre¬ 
hension  of  this  principle  will  enable  each  lecturer  to  formulate 
for  himself  some  definite  moral  and  social  precepts,  which  pre¬ 
cepts,  he  should  remember  to  obey  in  his  deportment  continuously. 
(3)  Professionally  or  technically  this  training  of  the  lecturer  must 
be  of  such  range  and  force  as  to  give  the  movement  from  the  first 
its  proper  intei})retation.  Tlie  lecturer  may  be  intellectually 
skilled  and  socially  faultless,  but  he  must  also  be  professionally 
disciplined.  The  proper  place,  the  definite  limits  of  university 
extension  must  be  known.  The  entire  detail  work  of  the  system 
as  well  fis  the  history  of  its  rise,  progress  and  purpose  should  be 
known  by  every  lecturer.  The  American  Society  at  Philadelphia 
has  established  a  seminary  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  this 
training.^ 

The  most  important  work  of  the  lecturer  is  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures.  In  Cambridge,  Eng.,  twelve  weekly  lectures  consti¬ 
tute  a  course  ;  in  New  York,  ten  ;  in  Oxford  and  the  American 
Society,  six.  These  lectures  present  some  definite  period,  epoch, 
movement,  or  to[)ic,  in  the  development  of  some  subject.  The 
study  is  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  The  scope  is  limited, — 
the  puri)Ose  being  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  relations,  rather 
than  a  presentation  of  facts.  Tlie  method  of  presentation  is  such 
as  to  give  the  general  principles  to  the  relative  exclusion  of  details, 
and  to  incite  and  direct  the  students  to  such  reading  as  shall 
enable  them  to  elaborate  intelligently  the  outline  thus  presented. 
For  this  reason 

THE  SYLLAHUS 

accompanies  each  course  of  lectures.  This  syllabus  mirrors  the 
lectures,  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  subject-matter,  a  complete  biblio- 

‘  For  an  extended  diacusfiion  of  the  Lectures  by  Dr.  James,  see  Proceedings  of  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  1891  at  Philadelphia,  p.  89  et  seg. 
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graphy  of  the  subject  presented,  contains  directions  for  profitable 
study,  presents  questions  for  essay  work,  and  suggests  also  many 
additional  aids  to  the  student  in  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the 
course.  These  syllabi  have  a  permanent  value.  The  authors 
cited  in  them  are  purchase*!  from  time  to  time,  and  the  study 
begun  in  the  centre  is  frequently  continued  indefinitely.  People 
will  read  provided  they  are  aroused  and  interested  in  a  subject. 
The  value  of  their  reading  is  enhanced  by  giving  them  a  guide  to 
the  best  authorities.  This  guide  the  syllabus  is.^  These  syllabi 
are  of  such  educational  value  as  to  command  a  wide  market  beyond 
the  centres  of  the  society.  The  sale  of  syllabi  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  at  Philadelphia,  has  grown  to  such  [)roportions  that  it 
is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  Society’s  work. 

Each  lecture  is  supplemented  at  its  close  by  an  hour  of  discus¬ 
sion  l)etween  the  lecturer  and  the  audience.  This  feature  of  tlie 
movement  known  as 

THK  CLASS 

brings  the  lecturer  into  immediate  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  pupils.  Points  not  fully  elaborated,  not  clearly  understood, 
are  taken  up  and  discussed.  The  lecturer  is  here  put  to  the  test  of 
popular  and,  often,  of  ex[)ert  criticism.  The  thoughtful  and  schol¬ 
arly  men  of  the  community  join  with  women,  with  teachers,  with 
workingmen,  in  expanding  and  elucidating  the  theme  discussed. 
This  feature  naturally  and  inevitably  develo[)s  a  class  of  students 
that  study  the  best  literature  upon  tlie  lectures  and  that  willingly 
and  eagerly  form  themselves  into 

THE  students’  CLASS, 

which  class  in  cases  of  weekly  lectures,  under  a  leader  of  their 
own,  meet  to  discuss  more  in  detail  the  work  suggested  by  the 
lecturer.  In  case  of  fortnightly  lectures,  as  in  the  Oxford  plan,  the 
students’  class  alternates  with  the  lectures,  and  becomes  a  vastly 
more  significant  factor  than  any  other,  the  lecture  only  being  ex¬ 
cepted.  One  of  the  great  [noblems  now  demanding  solution  is  the 
proper  leadership  of  this  students’ class,  that  the  class  may  pursue  to 
the  best  advantage  definite  and  systematic  study.  Not  infrequently, 
in  the  absence  of  a  good  leader  in  the  local  centre  the  lecturer  meets 
this  class  at  some  hour  prior  to  his  lecture.  To  this  class  are 
attracted  the  real  workers,  those  who  are  students  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  who  enter  upon  the  movement  in  the  same  spirit  and  for 

*  See  Mr.  Rolfe's  article  on  the  Ideal  Syllabus,  Ibid^  p.  1.  107. 
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the  same  etuis  for  which  students  enter  upon  definite  courses  of 
study  in  recognized  institutions  of  learning.  The  strength  of  the 
movement  lies  in  the  work  of  this  class.  These  are  the  ones  that 
take  the  questions  of  the  syllabus  and  after  careful  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  prepare  for  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  lecturer’s 

WEEKLY  THEME.S, 

in  which  the  student  methodically  and  with  more  or  less  elabora¬ 
tion  presen Ls  a  definite  treatment  of  the  subject.  This,  with  the 
classes,  secures  a  complete  study  both  oral  and  written  of  the 
topic  under  discussion.  Many  of  these  essays  show  extended 
reading,  careful,  even  painstaking  study,  and  a  clearness  and 
force  of  expression  that  augurs  well  for  the  movement.  These 
students,  moreover,  are  the  ones  that  take  the 


EX.VMINATION.S 

at  tlie  end  of  the  course.  If  in  this  carefully  contlucted  exami¬ 
nation  the  pupil  shows  decided  ability  a  certificate  of  efficiency  is 
issued.  This  certificate  carries  the  authority  of  the  society  at 
large,  and  is  representative  of  a  definite  piece  of  literary  work 
successfully  accomplished.  The  problem  of  the  university  direct¬ 
ly,  then,  is,  shall  these  certificates  be  honored  as  counting  for  a 
degree,  i.  e.,  as  being  of  any  such  value  as  to  make  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  resident  study  for  the  completion  of  a  prescribed 
course  ? 

Shall  we  have  university  extension  in  name,  or  shall  we  have 
university  extension  in  fact?  Shall  a  movement  developed  and 
fostered  by  the  great  centres  of  learning  be,  in  its  hour  of  suc¬ 
cess,  divorced  from  them  and  left  to  care  for  itself?  The  answer 
to  this  (j[uestion  is  not  so  vital  to  tlie  movement  as  it  is  to  the  uni¬ 
versities.  Tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  university  exten¬ 
sion  can  afford  this  separation  better  than  the  universities  can. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  universities  have  done  well  without 
any  such  movement.  True,  but  can  they  afford  to  face  the  future 
with  tlie  record  of  the  past  ?  Can  they,  under  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  which  must  inevitably  result  from  this  movement,  maintain 
the  attitude  tliey  now  assume  to  the  public  ?  lias  the  university 
no  mission  beyond  its  own  walls  ?  Shall  the  opportunity  of  the 
century  to  bring  the  value  and  significance  of  higher  education 
forcibly  and  clearly  to  the  people  be  neglected  ?  Shall  the  widen- 
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ing  breach  between  the  universities  and  the  people  be  further 
widened  ? 

Those  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  who  know  the 
public  and  their  needs  as  well  as  the  universities  and  their  needs 
are,  so  far  as  they  have  studied  this  problem,  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  universities  need  this  movement ;  that  this  is  in 
fact  the  best  agency  yet  known  by  which  the  universities  may  send 
representative  teachers,  thoroughly  trained  for  the  work,  to  the 
people.  In  this  way  shall  they  exemidify  and  justify  the  claim  of 
the  university  upon  the  whole  people  for  sympathy  and  support. 
Not  only  will  it  increase  the  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who,  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  work  of  the  extension  lec¬ 
turer,  will  regularly  matriculate  at  the  colleges  and  universities  ; 
but  it  will  create  in  every  community  a  vast  army  of  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  highest  scholar¬ 
ship. 

It  will  cause  the  average  citizen  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  meager 
education  for  his  children  and  to  insist  that  the  highest  and  best 
cultures,  now  available  for  every  child,  shall  become  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  own. 

Not  only  this,  but  it  will  [)ut  the  universities  in  touch  with  the 
people.  It  will  not  only  elevate  the  educational  ideals  of  the 
whole  country,  but  it  will  also  infuse  new  life  and  practical  ten¬ 
dencies  where  now  perchance  these  are  all  too  little  realized  and 
appreciated. 

It  is  the  opportunity  of  opportunities  for  the  universities  to 
mould  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  and  to  be  in  turn  kept  pro¬ 
gressively  advancing  along  every  line  made  necessary  by  the 
changing  and  enlarging  social,  economic  and  educational  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  rapidly  developing  people.  We  have  universal  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  Are  not  the  conditions  ripe  for  universal 
higher  education  ? 


THE  LANTERN  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

REV.  W.  F.  C.  MORSELL,  PHILAOELrUIA. 

The  age  of  illustration  is  now  with  us  and  illustrate  we  must, 
if  we  expect  to  gain  and  to  hold  the  attention  of  young  and 
old.  If  it  is  true  that  the  light  which  enters  the  eye  photographs 
on  the  retina  the  image  which  it  receives  and  so  conveys  the 
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image  by  molecular  action  to  the  brain,  then  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  illu.strations  reaching  the  brain  tlirough  the  eye  actually 
afford  a  physical  basis  for  perception  and  memory.  This  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  image  on  the  retina  to  the  aquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  explains  the  value  of  the  lantern  and  its  pictures  to  the 
work  of  mental  furnishing.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
pictures  thus  conveyed  to  the  mind  are  actual  reproductions  of 
tlie  objects  which  they  represent.  The  plain  photograph  is  a 
fac  simile  in  light  and  shadow  second  only  in  value  to  a  personal 
visit  and  inspection  of  the  scene  or  object  of  interest.  The  new 
art  of  color  photography  will  sup[)ly  us,  not  only  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  nature,  but  will  give  us  a  chromogram  exactly 
reproducing  the  veritable  tints  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  It  will 
soon  be  possible  to  convey  to  the  eye  the  presentations  of  distant 
scenes  in  all  their  realistic  charms.  No  one  can  predict  the  limits 
of  education  through  this  wonderful  advance  in  photography, 
and  no  one  can  deny  the  immediate  expediency  of  adopting  such 
an  auxiliary  in  the  schools. 

Our  leading  educational  institutions  own  extended  sets  of  slides 
covering  tlie  main  features  of  a  liberal  education  and  consider  the 
money  spent  in  acquiring  sucli  a  stock  of  views  as  one  of  the  best 
investments  that  can  be  made.  The  range  of  views  is  as  wide  as 
the  applications  of  the  art  of  photography.  It  extends  through 
every  zone  and  continent  not  only  to  the  fixed  features  of  the 
landscape,  but  in  its  instajitaneous  grasp,  fastens  on  the  plate  the 
subtle  character  of  animal  locomotion.  The  distinct  delineation 
of  the  rippling  waters  or  the  foaming  breakers,  as  well  as  the 
fleeting  beauties  of  the  clouds  are  magically  detained  as  if  some 
new  Josliua  were  present  commanding  all  things  to  stand  still  for 
the  observer’s  convenience.  The  stars  in  their  courses  register 
their  coming  and  going  and  confess  the  very  elements  of  which 
they  are  made  in  the  photographs  of  the  stellar  spectra.  The 
studies  of  astronomy,  geology,  geography,  zoiilogy,  architecture, 
history  and  art  are  some  of  the  realms  o[)en  to  lantern  illustration. 
The  whole  range  of  scientific  research  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
school  lantern  with  its  appliances.  While  the  more  elaborate 
experiments  of  the  advanced  courses  must  be  reserved  for  the 
college  lecture,  there  is  no  reason  why  even  in  grammar  schools 
the  wonderful  results  of  research  may  not  be  shown  to  the  average 
pupils,  thus  awakening  the  dormant  curiosity  which  will  make 
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study  an  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  instead  of  a  dreary  task 
and  thus  also  the  parent  and  teacher  may  discover  at  an  early  age 
those  tastes  which  foreshadow  the  latent  abilities  of  the  pupil.  A 
most  important  light  is  now  thrown  on  related  studies  by  the  use 
of  the  lantern.  Sup{)ose  that  a  class  have  before  them  a  photo- 
gra{)h  of  some  city  in  India  where  one  can  see  in  the  street  a 
religious  procession,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  street  the  mingled 
architecture  of  ancient  temples  and  modern  edifices.  Along  the 
walls  of  the  gardens  aie  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  Indian 
foliage,  and  the  animal  life  of  India  is  represented  by  here  and 
there  an  elephant  or  a  monkey,  and  the  strange  ty[)es  of  race  and 
the  stranger  customs  of  dress  engage  the  wondering  attention  of 
the  j)U[)ils.  Here  we  have  not  a  mere  lesson  in  geography,  but 
history  as  well.  The  total  effect  of  the  scene  is  many-sided  and 
fastens  itself  on  the  memory  without  the  laboied  task  of  learning 
by  rote  a  bald  statement  of  the  fact  that  sucli  and  such  a  city  is 
the  capital  of  a  certain  district.  Much  of  the  effect  of  lantern 
teaching  is  lost  because  the  pupils  are  not  taught  how  to  examine 
and  describe  a  picture.  The  teinis  foreground  and  background 
are  perhajis  not  known,  and  for  lack  of  a  word  the  children  may 
not  be  able  to  tell  what  the  picture  contained,  even  though  they 
can  recall  it  to  their  minds,  ('hildren  need  to  be  trained  to 
observe,  fhe  eye  does  not  at  once  catch  the  details  of  a  scene  or 
an  event.  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  call  attention  to  how  much 
there  is  in  the  picture  and  to  em[)hasi/.e  the  details  that  may  be 
overlooked  in  a  superficial  glance.  It  would  be  a  [)rofitable  exer¬ 
cise  to  show  a  picture  without  comment  and  let  the  class  write 
down  their  im[)ressions  of  it  and  then  show  the  picture  a  second 
time,  reading  aloud  some  few  of  the  descriptions  written  by  the 
pupils  after  their  first  glance.  Such  an  exercise  will  reveal  how 
one  eye  misses  what  another  sees  of  the  picture.  The  lantern 
will  never  accomplish  what  is  expected  unless  the  e^’es  of  the 
pupils  are  trained  in  tliis  art  of  observing.  Hut  even  more  than 
this  must  be  done.  We  do  not  wish  a  mere  Chinese  co{)y  of  the 
picture  in  words  which  gives  a  list  of  salient  points  oi-  minute 
details,  —  what  is  needed  is  an  act  of  judgment  as  well  as  an  act 
of  observation.  Notbing  but  crude  remarks  may  be  elicited,  b\it 
the  most  ridiculous  thought  about  the  picture  as  an  evidence  of 
reflection  is  worth  more  than  a  slavishly  exact  descrii)tion.  Com¬ 
bined  accuracy  of  observation  and  discrimination  are  the  habits  of 
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mind  to  be  fostered  in  the  class.  Of  course  this  theory  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  making  workers  out  of  the  pupils.  Learning  by 
rote  to  escape  a  bad  mark  is  not  education.  Ever  so  little 
genuine  work  in  observing  and  retlecting  is  more  valuable  in 
imparting  efliciency  to  the  child’s  faculties  than  many  hours  of 
unthinking  compliance  with  the  teacher’s  commands.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  cliildren  are  by  nature  shirkers  rather  tlian 
workers,  but  this  is  just  the  true  teacher’s  opportunity. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  know  how  to  work  with  the  lantern. 
The  first  dilliculty  is  that  the  room  will  be  dark  and  tempt  mis¬ 
chievous  pupils  to  disorder.  I'liis  must  be  met  by  having  a  light 
in  the  lantern  so  bright  that  the  room  need  not  be  totally  darkened. 
The  best  way  to  meet  this  is  to  get  a  lime  or  electric  light  lantern. 
See  to  it  tliat  your  jet  is  large  enough  to  let  through  a  generous 
supply  of  gas.  The  fault  is  not  usually  in  either  the  condensers 
or  the  objective,  but  in  the  economy  exercised  in  not  burning 
enough  gas.  A  small  jet  will  hiss  and  worry  all  who  try  to  get  a 
good  light  out  of  it.  It  is  usually  enough  to  burn  about  six  feet 
an  hour  for  a  small  room  and  short  screen  distance,  but  if  the 
light  be  too  dim  the  remedy  lies  in  burning  more  gas.  To  be  able 
to  do  this,  examine  the  aperture  of  tlie  jet.  The  makers  can  tell 
you  whether  your  jet  will  burn  eight,  ten  or  twelve  feet  if  you 
need  that  much. 

The  dilliculty  about  darkening  the  room  may  be  overcome  in 
advanced  classes  by  having  eaeli  j[»u[)il  })rovide  a  small  reading 
light.  A  candle  iii  a  blackened  tin  box  can  be  arranged  on  each 
desk  so  as  to  occupy  little  room  and  yet  thoroughly  light  the 
paper  on  wliich  the  scholar  is  to  take  notes.  Teachers  who  know 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  })upils  will  be  prepared  to  hear  the  lazy 
excuse,  “  the  room  was  so  dark  I  could  not  see  to  write  ” ;  but  let 
no  teacher  be  daunted  by  the  shirker’s  excuses.  Make  such  a 
pupil  ])rovide  a  leading  light ;  it  may  be  patterned  after  the  read¬ 
ing  lights  used  by  lantern  lecturers.  An  advantage  in  adopting 
reading  lights  for  the  pujiils  will  immediately  occur  to  the  teacher, 
for  in  such  a  case  an  ordinary  oil  lantern  for  the  screen  will  do  all 
that  is  reipiired  in  a  dark  room. 

The  light  of  the  future  is,  of  course,  the  electric  arc  lamp. 
Some  of  these  are  elaborate  and  can  be  wound  to  run  in  any  cur¬ 
rent  ;  others  are  automatic  also,  but  run  by  gravity,  and  can  be 
ordered  to  suit  the  kind  of  current  used  in  one’s  vicinity.  The 
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Edison  current  is  the  best  and  is  absolutely  without  danger,  as 
the  wires  can  be  held  in  the  bare  hands  and  the  whole  current 
taken  through  the  body  with  scarcely  any  sensation.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  a  dynamo  for  the  school  alone  costing  about  'i'200,  run 
by  an  Otto  gas  engine.  The  only  sign  by  which  a  novice  can  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  an  electric  lamp  is  that  it  should  be 
inclined,  if  it  is  to  run  in  the  Edison  current,  so  that  the  upper 
•carbon  which  is  positive,  may  present  its  crater  fully  to  the  focus 
of  the  condensers.  The  advantage  is  a  gain  of  a  wider  angle  of 
about  sixty  degrees,  whereas,  if  tlie  liglit  is  perpendicular  the 
utmost  angle  of  light  can  be  only  about  forty -tive  tlegrees.  This 
principle  is  adopted  in  English  instruments,  and  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  Scientific  American.  Tlie  only  lamp  of  this  kind  that 
we  are  informed  about  is  one  recently  constructed  by  J.  B.  Colt 
&  Co.  of  New  York,  although  tliere  may  be  otliers.  The  arc  lamp 
of  this  firm  is  most  ingeniously  mounted  and  can  be  adjusted  with 
less  difficulty  than  the  best  English  lamps.  When  it  is  once  set 
in  the  focus,  it  requires  no  more  attention  and  leaves  the  lecturer 
at  liberty  to  fix  his  attention  solely  on  his  topic.  For  scientific 
teaching  the  electric  light  is  almost  indispensable  on  account  not 
only  of  its  pure  white  light,  but  also  on  account  of  its  richness  in 
violet  rays  for  spectrum  work  in  illustrating  such  topics  as 
fluorescence. 

One  mark  of  a  good  educational  lantern  is  the  size  of  the  con¬ 
densers.  The  diameter  of  an  ordinary  lantern’s  condensers  need 
not  be  more  than  four  inches,  but  when  we  have  to  face  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  an  educational  instrument  in  its  whole  range 
the  size  of  the  condensers  becomes  a  matter  of  real  importance. 
When  it  is  desired  to  project  ap[)aratus  or  to  secure  additional 
light  for  the  microscope  or  the  spectrum,  the  five-incli  condensers 
are  wanted  badly.  P^specially  is  it  required  for  the  gas  micro¬ 
scope,  as  the  utmost  area  of  glass  and  the  largest  size  jet  are 
invaluable,  as  even  with  these  the  illumination  soon  reaches  the 
limit  of  its  performance  with  the  higher  power  of  objectives. 
One  of  the  five-inch  condensers  may  be  wisely  selected  with 
shorter  focus  for  getting  a  parallel  beam  when  only  one  condenser 
is  wanted.  There  should  be  room  in  the  shell  that  holds  the 
condensers  to  slide  them  back  and  forth  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  utmost  elasticity  of  arrangement  should  be  had  in  such  a 
lantern,  as  its  uses  often  approach  the  requirements  of  an  optical 
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bench,  and  every  inch  of  extension  that  can  be  secured  is  of  value 
in  devising  new  experiments. 

Hitherto  the  educational  lantern  has  often  been  too  cumbersome 
to  transport,  but  in  these  days  of  University  Extension,  a  porta¬ 
ble  instrument  is  much  wanted.  The  old  style  of  wooden  instru¬ 
ments  or  the  heavier  college  patterns  are  impracticable  when  the 
lecturer  has  to  till  numerous  appointments  in  different  quarters  of 
a  city  and  in  such  out-of-town  engagements  as  he  may  be  inclined 
to  accept.  For  tlie  reason  that  portability  is  required  by  the 
wider  call  for  the  use  of  the  lantern,  it  is  likely  that  the  metal 
lanterns  will  be  almost  exclusively  called  for  where  the  lecturer’s 
convenience  is  at  all  consulted.  Considerations  of  economy  in 
transporting  apj)aratus  demand  an  instrument  that  can  be  packed 
in  one  box  along  with  whatever  special  accessory  is  needed. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  appliances  which  may  be 
added  to  the  educational  lantern,  but  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  art  education  will  be  likely  to  create  a  demand  for  the 
designing  kaleidoscope  with  movable  mirrors.  Sir  David  Brewster 
never  intended  this  instrument  to  degenerate  into  a  toy,  but 
hoped  for  its  use  as  an  aid  in  the  production  of  designs.  The 
drawback  in  such  designs  has  been  their  stiffness,  but  with  a  little 
study  it  will  be  found  that  the  graceful  curves  of  handwork  can 
be  far  excelled  by  a  person  who  has  really  mastered  the  geometri¬ 
cal  key  to  the  handling  of  the  lantern  kaleidoscope.  These  designs 
can  be  photographed  and  used  as  the  work  of  printing  is  now 
developed. 

The  lantern  polariscope  is  an  instrument  capable  of  entertaining 
a  popular  audience  or  of  instructing  a  class  in  science.  Hitherto 
complete  instruments  of  this  kind  were  enormously  expensive  and 
had  to  be  imported,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have 
just  as  complete  instruments  as  any  made  abroad.  It  requires 
only  the  combination  of  knowledge  with  an  equipment  of  good 
brass  working  machinery  to  enable  our  American  lantern  trade  to 
furnish  our  own  schools  with  instruments  that  can  do  all  that  any 
foreign  instrument  claims  to  perform. 

We  are  likely  soon  to  have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  table 
microscope  can  be  used  for  projection.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
provide  for  a  substage  equipment  to  bring  all  the  available  light 
from  the  five  inch  condensers  to  a  focus  on  the  microscopic  slide. 
Any  teacher  who  possesses  a  good  microscope  can  then  have  it 
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adjusted  for  lantern  work.  A  perfect  portable  lantern  will  have 
its  box  so  arranged  that  a  table  microscope  can  be  carried  along 
with  the  lantern  and  be  adjusted  on  a  proper  level  to  transmit  the 
beam  from  the  jet  or  arc  light. 

Those  who  read  this  article  may  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  stand 
to  use  for  such  a  lantern.  We  would  suggest  the  purchase  of  four 
of  the  largest  rollers  obtainable  in  the  hardware  stores.  Mount 
on  these  rollers  any  open  case,  the  whole  arrangement  standing 
about  the  height  of  the  breast  of  the  operator.  The  interior  of 
the  case  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  lime  cylinders  so  that 
the  whole  apparatus  can  be  moved  back  and  forth  at  pleasure  or 
be  turned  sideways  when  the  prism  is  used  in  spectrum  work. 

For  a  screen  nothing  equals  a  paper  faced  screen  on  a  roller 
like  that  used  for  maps,  and  such  a  screen  can  be  made  by  any 
map-maker.  It  need  not  be  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
square,  and  if  such  a  screen  is  demanded  it  may  be  sold  for  about 
twelve  dollars.  A  single  screen  to  order  might  cost  anywhere 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  but  it  is  the  only  screen  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Even  better  is  the  smooth,  white  finish  of  a  plain  wall. 
Where  necessary  the  operator  should  have  an  opera  glass  to  focus 
fine  details  in  microscopic  work,  and  the  members  of  the  class 
who  own  such  glasses  will  find  occasion  for  their  use  in  following 
the  lecturer. 

If  it  is  desired  to  darken  a  room  perfectly  the  best  material  for 
curtains  is  a  heavy  dark  canton  flannel  which  is  impervious  to  the 
brightest  sunlight,  but  such  curtains  ought  to  cover  the  window 
by  a  liberal  margin  to  prevent  light  entering  at  the  sides. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  HAREBELL. 

ALICE  HAMILTON  RICH. 

A  harebell  on  its  slender  thread 
Hung  o’  er  a  brook,  as  if  to  view 
Itself,  while  swinging  to  and  fro 
In  gracefnl  curves,  its  bell  of  blue. 

Above  the  flower,  a  little  child 
Of  summers  only  two  or  three 
Hung  over  it,  as  if  to  hear 
The  notes  its  bell  rung  tenderly. 
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The  harebell,  seeing  the  sweet  face, 
Mistook  it  for  her  ver}’  own. 

The  while  the  child,  in  thought  a  flower, 
Caught  up  the  harebell’s  tender  tone. 

The  brook  that  mirrored  them  ran  on 
Kippling  with  laughter, — yet  no  word 
To  child  or  bell,  of  their  mistake 
Was  ever  from  the  brooklet  heard. 

The  harebell  lived  its  little  life. 

In  dream  of  love  and  sweet  content. 
Then  swinging  down  its  tiny  bell. 

At  fall  of  night,  its  life  was  spent. 

The  child,  —  for  thuS  the  legend  runs. 
Thereafter  heard  the  harebells  ring. 
And  Poet  Laureate  of  the  flowers. 

She  voiced  the  songs  the  flowers  sing. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren  is  doing  a  noble  service.  During  the  year  1892  this  society 
looked  into  the  condition  of  4,854  children  who  w'ere  orphans,  or  had 
been  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  were  under  the  control  of  intemper¬ 
ate,  vicious  and  criminal  parents.  The  work  done  in  rescuing  many 
of  these  children  and  improving  the  condition  of  them  all  has  been 
very  great.  It  is  a  most  beneficent  work.  It  changes  the  destinies  of 
many  who  would  otherwise  grow  to  be  thieves,  vagabonds  and  crimi¬ 
nals  into  upright,  useful  citizens.  This  noble  work  deserves  a  far 
more  generous  support.  The  expenses  for  1893  will  aggregate  $17,000. 
Annual  members  pay  $5.00  each  per  year.  Remittances  may  be  sent 
to  Charles  Follen  Atkinson,  Treasurer,  Box  1338,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  effort  in  some  quarters  to  find 
a  deeply  hidden  plot  in  the  very  sensible  policy  inaugurated  by 
Monsignor  Satolli,  in  his  recent  instruction  concerning  parochial  schools. 
On  its  face  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  very  practical  direction 
that,  while  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  attend  public  schools  their 
families  and  churches  shall  be  urged  to  pay  unusual  attention  to  their 
religious  education  out  of  school.  The  New  York  Christian  Union 
fervently  hopes  that  some  general  arrangement  between  the  warring 
sects  should  be  made  on  this  basis.  But  since  every  religious  body  in 
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the  country,  save  the  two  or  three  that  incline  to  denominational  edu¬ 
cation,  are  already  doing  just  this,  it  would  only  seem  necessary  that 
the  Catholic  brethren  should  take  the  advice  of  the  Papal  Legate  in 
order  that  the  American  idea  in  the  matter  should  prevail.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  is,  first,  that  moral  and  practical  religious  training  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  education,  both  for  manhood  and  womanhood  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  Second,  that  there  are  three  natural  agencies  that  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  this  training  in  character, —  the  family,  the  church, 
and  the  State.  This  is  only  saying  that  the  wdiole  people,  in  these  three 
different  capacities,  must  do  this  fundamental  work.  Third,  that  these 
agencies,  while  “  working  together  for  good,”  must  each  confine  itself  to 
its  own  natural  circle  of  operation.  The  province  of  the  state  is,  in  a 
negative  way  through  its  entire  legislation  and  administration  and,  in  a 
positive  way,  through  the  present  system  of  unsectarian  public  schooling, 
to  be  a  great  moral  teacher  of  youth,  in  some  ways  the  most  pow’erful 
moral  influence  in  society.  Fourth,  that  as  American  civilization  is 
founded  on  the  moral  ideals  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  apply  to  a  well-administered  public  school  the  theologi¬ 
cal  nicknames  that  many  of  our  clerical  friends  of  all  faiths  are  in  the 
habit  of  applying.  Meanwhile,  if  all  families  and  churches  will  appro¬ 
priate  the  wise  counsel  of  the  new  legate,  the  children  will  be  tlie 
gainers  all  round  and  the  schools  of  all  sorts  w’ill  find  it  easier  to  deal 
with  Young  America. 

ONE  would  think,  by  this  time,  even  “  the  wayfaring  man  though  a 
fool  ”  might  understand  that  the  object  of  the  common  school  is 
to  educate  the  whole  people  for  good  American  citizenship.  The 
imperative  necessity  of  good  citizenship,  to-day,  is  the  drying  up  of 
the  slough  of  illiteracy  which,  like  a  pestilential  underground  slough 
permeates  the  lower  regions  of  the  republic  with  a  sinkhole  in  every 
neighborhood.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  good  people  who  would 
die  for  their  country  but  do  not  understand  why  they  should  “  pay  for 
educating  other  people’s  children”;  especially  if  the  “other  people” 
are  the  inhabitants  of  this  underworld  of  American  society.  There  are 
still  neighborhoods,  cities  and  two  or  three  states  in  the  Union  whose 
school  laws  are  a  premium  on  wealth ;  securing  to  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  all  advantages,  while  tapering  off' in  the  direction  t)f  a  school 
for  the  lower  orders  that  is  little  better  than  a  numskull  wrestling  with 
a  mob  of  disorderly  youngsters  in  a  school-house  unfit  for  the  humane 
abode  of  beasts.  While  learned  college  faculties  are  loudly  demand¬ 
ing  the  “  enrichment”  of  the  secondary  education  and  experts  physical 
and  metaphysical,  are  studying  “  the  contents  of  children’s  minds  ” 
through  object  glasses  of  the  highest  potency :  it  would  seem  that  the 
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country  waits  for  a  great  awakening  on  the  subject  of  what  to  do  with 
the  great  American  slough  of  ignorance  and  its  environments  which  is 
already  breeding  a  moral  pestilence  prophetic  of  untold  peril.  Let  us, 
for  a  few  years,  turn  to  and  give  these  “  other  people’s  children  ”  a  fair 
chance  to  get  themselves  outside  the  three  R’s ;  and  then  this  intermin¬ 
able  polishing  up  of  the  more  favored  will  not  appear  as  such  a  ghastly 
commentary  on  the  neglect  of  perishing  millions. 

ONE  of  the  propositions  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  radical 
system  of  expert  criticism,  now  being  applied  by  Dr.  Rice  of 
the  Porutn.,  is  that  the  school-side  of  an  American  city  is  to  be  tested 
by  the  toleration  in  any  part  of  its  domain  of  a  poor  school  or  group  of 
inferior  teachers.  This  is  all  very  stringent  and  “  superior”;  but  the 
difficulty  is  that,  applied  as  a  law  of  criticism,  it  would  scuttle  human 
society  and  land  the  human  race  at  the  bottom  of  the  black  sea  of  pes¬ 
simism.  Human  nature  has  its  own  way  of  being  educated  even  to 
moderate  achievement,  through  the  slow  process  of  the  training  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations.  There  are  defects  in  every  physical  constitution  ; 
a  skeleton-closet  in  every  family  ;  a  “  back  yard  ”  to  every  church ;  a 
“  common  herd  ”  in  every  community.  Especially,  in  those  abnormal 
huddlings  of  “  all  sorts  and  conditions”  that  our  great  American  cities 
have  become,  there  are  classes  of  people  who,  at  best,  can  be  only  held 
outside  of  crime  and,  by  no  method  at  present  known,  can  be  forced 
rapidly  upward.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  eliminate  the  sort  of  schools 
that  Dr.  Rice  persists  in  calling  attention  to  from  our  great  systems  of 
metropolitan  schooling  as  to  change  at  once  the  character  of  the  people 
whose  offspring  are  the  pupils  therein.  Often,  the  very  centres  of 
fashion,  the  highest  realms  of  church  life,  or  the  most  exclusive  circles 
of  wealth  are  the  most  stolid  and  obstinate  in  their  attachment  to  anti¬ 
quated  educational  forms.  In  a  school  system  constructed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  cider  press,  which  grinds  all  varieties  of  humanity  into  one 
mass  of  pulp  by  a  relentless  turn  of  the  screw  from  above,  there  may 
be  a  formal  and  superficial  overcoming  of  such  difficulties.  But,  in  a 
representative  government  where  every  public  institution  must  reflect 
every  strata  of  society,  we  must  bide  our  time  and  thank  God  if  we 
can  hold  multitudes  of  children  within  the  civilizing  influence  of  even 
a  very  ordinary  public  school.  The  radical  absurdity  of  the  Rice 
method  is  the  permitting  these  inevitable  weak  spots  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  to  so  hide  the  view  of  the  better  things  that,  outside  of  two  or 
three  western  towns,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  console  the  deep 
despair  of  this  self-appointed  censor  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
Republic. 
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PRONOUNCING  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  agree  with  your  correspondent  on  the  “  Use  of  the 
King’s  English,”  that  a  correct  pronunciation  is  very  desirable,  and 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  given  it  even  by  the  educated 
class.  Undoubtedly  the  difficulties  w’hich  a  foreigner  meets  in  learning 
to  speak  English,  are  greater  than  we  encounter  in  the  study  of  Ger¬ 
man  or  French,  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  arbitrary  gender  of  nouns 
in  German,  having  little  or  no  reference  to  sex,  and  the  agreement  of 
adjectives  and  articles  with  nouns,  does  not  present  obstacles  quite  as 
difficult  to  overcome  by  an  Englishman,  as  the  pronunciation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  does  to  the  German. 

The  composite  character  of  English  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
inconsistencies  of  our  orthography  and  pronunciation,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  liberally  educated  men  say  that  there  are  no  prin¬ 
ciples  of  English  pronunciation.  Indeed  many  persons  who  would 
blush  at  being  caught  in  giving  a  false  quantity  in  Latin  are  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  the  vernacular.  Thus  we 
often  hear  men  of  education  pronounce  “  excurj/^?;?,”  as  though  it  were 
spelt  “  excurzion.”  It  is  not  uncommon  at  our  school  conventions  to 
hear  teachers  and  superintendents  speak  of  educators,  giving  “  o  ”  the 
sound  of  “  o  ”  in  the  monosyllable  “  or.” 

Now,  a  know'ledge  that  “  sion  ”  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  w'hen 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  “shun,”  and  when  preceded  by 
a  vowel  is  pronounced  “  zhun,”  and  that  the  unaccented  terminations 
ar,  «r,  fr,  ar,  yr  are  pronounced  alike,  as  in  “  liar,”  “  baker,”  “  elixir,” 
“  murmur,”  “  martyr,”  should  prevent  such  mispronunciation. 

As  to  the  words  “  rules  ”  and  “  truer  ”  cited  by  your  correspondent, 
I  think  he  is  wrong.  The  diphthong  as  “  u  ”  is  never  properly  given 
when  preceded  by  “  r  ”  in  the  same  syllable.  “  Rules  ”  rhymes  perfectly 
w'ith  “  tools.”  I  think,  too,  that  the  false  pronunciation  of  “  singing  ” 
and  similar  words  is  not  dropping  the  “  g,”  but  giving  an  improper 
sound  to  the  “  n.”  Our  dictionaries  say  that  “  n  ”  has  two  sounds, — 
one  being  the  sound  of  “  n  ”  in  sin,  and  the  other,  (more  nasal)  the 
sound  of  “  n  ”  in  drink.  The  latter  sound  Webster  marks  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  beneath  it,  thus,  “  drink.” 

The  dictionaries  also  say  that  “  g  ”  has  tw’o  sounds,  the  hard,  as  in 
“  linger,”  and  the  soft,  as  in  “  gentle.”  Now  neither  of  these  sounds 
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is  given  in  “  singing,”  which  is  not  singeinge.,  nor  is  it  the  hard  sound 
of  “g”  as  in  “  linger.”  The  fault  in  the  pronunciation  referred  to  is 
in  giving  “  n  ”  the  sound  of  “  n  ”  in  “  sin,”  when  it  should  have  the 
sound  of  “n  ”  in  “drink,”  marked  by  Webster  thus,  “drink.”  The 
“g  ”  is  really  silent,  though  this  sound  of  “  n  ”  leaves  the  organs  in  a 
position  to  give  hard  “  g  ”  if  it  were  continued.  With  regard  to  such 
words  as  “  silence,”  both  Worcester  and  Webster  do  not  give  the  sound 
of  a  distinct  short  “  e,”  nor  of  short  “  h,”  but  a  slightly  obscure  sound 
approaching  u. 

With  regard  to  most  of  the  words  cited  by  your  correspondent  as 
being  incorrectly  pronounced,  I  agree  with  him,  and  say  with  him  that 
it  is  a  grave  mistake  not  to  bestow  special  attention  upon  the  matter  of 
pronunciation.  The  advice  to  consult  the  dictionary  in  case  of  doubt  is 
good,  and  I  would  also  advise  that  the  principles  of  pronunciation  and  the 
methods  of  notation  of  the  principal  lexicographers  should  be  carefully 
studied  to  make  sure  that  the  methods  are  perfectly  understood.  Thus 
according  to  Worcester’s  notation  the  pronunciation  of  “  nature  ”  is 
denoted  by  “nfit'yur,”  while  Webster,  evidently  intending  to  indicate 
the  same  pronunciation,  marks  it  “  na'tnr.”  Now  neither  of  these 
methods  of  notation  would  give  the  correct  pronunciation  to  one  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  principle  that  the  unaccented  termination  “  ure  ”  following 
“  t  ”  changes  the  sound  of  “  t  ”  to  “  ch,”  as  “  nii'chur.”  The  same  is 
true  of  a  large  class  of  words,  as  “  feature,”  “  posture,”  etc.  The  princi¬ 
ple  applies  also  to  the  termination  “  ure  ”  following  “  d  ”  as  in  verdure, 
when  “  d  ”  has  the  sound  of  “  j  ”  and  of  “  s,”  where  the  sound  of  “  s  ” 
is  changed  to  that  of  “  sh,”  or  “  zh,”  as  in  “  pressure,”  “pleasure,” 
pronounced  “  presshur,”  “  pleazhur.” 

Other  principles  of  pronunciation  might  be  given,  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  save  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  dictionary.  I  will 
name  but  one.  The  regular  sound  of  short  “  ii,”  “e,”  “I,”  “  h,”  “y,” 
is  never  heard  before  “r”  except  when  the  sound  of  “r”  ends  one  syl¬ 
lable  and  begins  the  next :  thus  in  marry,  “a”  has  the  regular  short  sound, 
but  not  in  “  market,”  when  the  next  syllable  begins  with  the  sound  of 
“  k.”  The  same  rule  holds  in  “  very,”  “  verdant,”  etc.,  and  in  “  mir¬ 
ror,”  “  mirth,”  etc. 

An  ignorance  of  this  principle,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  led 
our  best  speakers  to  try  to  give  the  sound  of  e  (short)  in  “  mercy,” 
“vertlant,”  and  other  words  of  the  same  class.  I  remember  that  the 
Rev.  John  Pierpont,  the  compiler  of  the  American  First  Book,  and 
himself  an  excellent  reader  was  very  particular  in  this  respect.  Thus, 
the  sound  of  “  e  ”  in  “  mercy  ”  was  identical  with  that  of  “  e  ”  “  very.” 
I  tliink  that  Smart  was  the  first  lexicographer  that  made  the  distinction, 
and  allowed  “  mercy  ”  to  be  correctly  pronounced  without  being 
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strained.  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  are  some 
principles  of  English  pronunciation,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  prevent 
the  necessity  of  a  too  frequent  reference  to  the  dictionary,  and  also 
to  show  that  our  dictionaries  cannot  be  intelligently  consulted  unless 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  notation  of  different  lexicogra¬ 
phers.  B.  F.  T. 


“  /e (9 UND  TABLE"  VIE  IVS. 

The  “  Round  Table,”  an  association  of  superintendents  and  edu¬ 
cators  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  session,  March  loth  and  nth  at  Greenville,  Pa.  The  distinct¬ 
ive  feature  of  their  gatherings  is  their  ///formality,  or  that  nothing  shall 
be  “  cut  and  dry.” 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  legislature  to  pass  a  compulso¬ 
ry  education  law  for  the  Keystone  State.  Also  a  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  endorsing  the  bill  now  pending,  to  grant  state  certificates  on  the 
basis  of  three  (3)  year’s  successful  experience,  to  college  graduates  as 
well  as  to  normal  school  graduates  as  the  law  already  provides  for. 
The  sentiment  seemed  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  words 
or  restrictions,  “public  schools”  from  the  clause  “  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  public  schools^  iind  make  it  applicable  to  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  in  any  school  or  educational  institution.  That  the 
college  graduate  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  under  former  provisions 
is  believed  by  a  large  and  growing  class  of  school-men  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  public  generally,  and  the  time  seems  opportune  for  adjustment. 

Another  noticeable  tone  in  the  discussions,  all  of  which  were  fresh, 
practical,  and  representative  of  the  pulse  of  the  hour,  was  that  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously  or  both,  each  speaker  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  cry  for  more  intelligent  and  better  men  for  school  boards. 
This  is  not  a  new  cry,  but  it  has  a  decided  ring  and  is  receiving  an 
impulse  that  promises  good  things.  There  seems  to  be  contagion  in 
the  air  for  on  turning  to  the  “  Topics  of  the  Times,”  in  the  current 
Century  Magazine  we  hear  the  same  voice  lifted  in  behalf  of  national 
legislation. 

This  is  all  indicative  of  movement,  and  movement  in  the  direction  of 
progress.  Agitation  here  as  elsewhere  is  the  road  to  improvement  and 
in  no  part  of  the  national  life  do  we  need  intelligent,  educated,  practi¬ 
cal,  far-seeing  business  capacity  more  than  in  that  which  is  so  vital  to 
a  republic  and  to  republican  institutions  —  the  supervision  of  public 
education.  S. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT 

THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE. 
NINTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS 

PKEPARED  BV  DU.  CHAS.  .1.  MA.IORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

ONE  of  the  most  faithful  of  this  year’s  correspondence  members  is 
the  principal  of  a  city  school  with  nearly  twenty  teachers.  In  a 
letter  written  upon  the  receipt  of  April  Education  he  says,  “  The 
course  about  closing  has  been  pursued  from  month  to  month  with  the 
greatest  interest.  I  have  felt  its  inspiring  influence  and  am  realizing 
its  benefits.” 

He  expects  to  organize  the  majority  of  his  teachers  into  a  local  circle 
for  the  study  of  next  year’s  course.  To  earnest  teachers  everywhere 
the  International  Reading  Circle  oflers  the  same  inspiration  and  the 
same  benefits  that  this  member  has  realized.  The  course  of  readin'^ 
for  the  ensuing  school  year  will  be  set  forth  in  the  June  number  of 
Education. 

I.  Painter’s  History  of  Education.  Pages  266  to  288. 

I.  PESTALOZZI. 

I.  How  would  you  compare  Pestalozzi  with  Comenius  in 
regard  to  his  views  of  teaching? 

2.  How  with  Rousseau  in  regard  to  his  general  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation  ? 

3.  Was  his  spirit  of  philanthropy  of  higher  value  than  his 
special  views  upon  education.? 

4.  Should  his  successive  failures  in  practical  undertakings 
suffice  to  stamp  his  educational  views  as  impracticable? 

5.  What  constitutes  the  teacher’s  duty  as  viewed  by  Pestalozzi  ? 

6.  What  psychological  order  of  knowledge  does  the  summary 
of  his  principles  set  forth? 

7.  What  aim  of  education  determined  all  his  practice  and 
method  ? 

11.  FROEBEL. 

1.  What  aim  of  education  was  recognized  by  Froebel? 

2.  What  circumstances  of  his  early  life  most  influenced  his 
habits  of  thought  in  after  years  ? 
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3.  At  what  age  and  under  what  influences  did  Froebel  come 

in  contact  with  Pestalozzi? 

4.  After  how  long  an  experience  in  teaching  did  Froebel  un¬ 

dertake  to  reform  primary  methods  in  teaching? 

5.  What  is  the  specific  purpose  of  the  kindergarten? 

6.  What  principle  governs  the  relation  of  play  to  work  in  the 

kindergarten  ? 

7.  Do  you  regard  the  kindergarten  as  entitled  to  a  distinct 

place  in  our  American  system  of  public  schools,  and 
why  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  should  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  per¬ 

meate  all  the  grades  of  our  schools? 

II.  Baldwin’s  Elementary  Psychology.  Pages  230  to  259. 

THE  HIGHER  EMOTIONS. 

I.  THE  TRUE. 

1.  Show  how  the  emotional  nature  is  influenced  by  the  dis¬ 

cernment  of  truth. 

2.  Illustrate  the  use  that  should  be  made  of  this  influence  in 

good  teaching. 

II.  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

3.  Specify  some  of  the  diflerent  sources  of  ideas  of  beauty. 

4.  Explain  how  character  is  influenced  by  the  prevalence  of 

beauty  and  of  ugliness. 

5.  State  some  practical  means  of  cultivating  the  Aesthetic 

emotions. 

III.  THE  GOOD. 

6.  Show  how  the  conscience  is  a  manifestation  of  the  emo¬ 

tional  nature. 

7.  Show  how  it  is  true  that  “  conscience  is  infallible.” 

8.  Explain  why  conscience  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  guide 

every  person’s  actions. 

9.  State  briefly  how  you  believe  the  moral  nature  may  best  be 

educated. 

III.  Howland’s  Practical  Hints  FOR  Teachers.  Pages  175  to  198. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  His  immediate  function  to  inspire  and  to  encourage. 

2.  Must  act  chiefly  through  the  principals  upon  the  individ¬ 

ual  teachers. 

3.  Needs  a  right  proportion  of  office  work  and  of  direct  con¬ 

tact  with  the  working  school  and  class. 
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4.  Should  carry  the  best  methods  and  devices  from  the  success¬ 

ful  teachers  to  those  who  may  be  in  need  of  such  help. 

5.  Should  secure  and  assign  to  their  respective  places  the 

teachers  whose  fitness  for  special  work  he  may  be  most 
competent  to  determine. 

6.  In  his  relations  with  the  Board  should  be  not  only  their 

executive  officer  but  their  competent  professional  ad¬ 
viser. 

IV.  Quick’s  Educational  Reformers.  Pages  470  to  503. 

I.  THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

1 .  The  ideal  of  public  school  work  is  to  beget  a  healthy  inter¬ 

est  and  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  hard  work. 

2.  The  interest  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  or 

from  the  recognized  usefulness  of  the  subject,  or  from 
emulation. 

3.  The  value  of  pictures,  in  the  teaching  of  children,  as  a 

means  of  awakening  active  interest. 

4.  The  first  teaching  in  reading  and  number  to  begin  with  the 

objective  method  and  pass  thence  to  the  subjective. 

5.  In  Geography  and  History  the  lively  description  and  the 

interesting  story  to  precede  the  formal  compend. 

11.  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

6.  Sources  and  means  of  the  teacher’s  influence  upon  his 

pupils. 

7.  Causes  of  the  loss  of  his  good  influence. 

S.  The  influence  of  a  few  leading  spirits  among  the  pupils 
themselves. 

9.  A  mode  of  religious  training. 

V.  Klemm’s  European  Schools.  Pages  341  to  381. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  j^our  own  experience, 
state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics  : 

1 .  The  relation  of  the  school  Readers  to  domestic  affairs  or  to 

other  lines  of  practical  interest. 

2.  The  value  of  military  drill  as  a  form  of  gymnastics. 

3.  Strictness  of  discipline  in  class-rooms,  corridors  and  yards. 

4.  The  proper  equipment  of  school-rooms  with  apparatus  for 

objective  teaching. 

5.  The  display  of  pupils’  meritorious  work  upon  the  walls  of 

the  class-room  and  otherwise. 

6.  The  right  and  the  wrong  influences  of  medals  and  prizes 

in  connection  with  school  work. 

7.  The  use  of  paper  and  pencil  or  pen  instead  of  the  slate  in 

all  grades  of  the  school. 
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8.  The  use  of  outline  maps  to  be  filled  in  as  the  pupil’s  study 

of  Geography  proceeds. 

9.  The  relative  importance  of  Commercial  Geography. 

10.  The  proper  study  of  statistics  and  other  matter  that  is  not 

intended  to  be  remembered. 

11.  The  supplying  of  text-books  and  stationery  free  of  cost  to 

the  pupils. 

12.  The  Phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  through  the  first 

book  or  primer. 

13.  Spelling  work  by  dictation  of  sentences  rather  than  of  de¬ 

tached  words. 

14.  The  educational  museum  and  teacher’s  library  maintained 

at  state  expense. 

VI.  Rosenkranz’s  Philosophy  op'  Education.  Pages  216  to  249. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Individual  education  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  the 

powers  of  the  being  to  be  educated. 

2.  The  education  of  the  individual  first  took  the  form  of  train¬ 

ing  for  beauty  of  form  and  of  physical  action. 

3.  Harmony  of  soul  was  next  cultivated  and  then  literary 

expression. 

4.  The  teaching  of  virtue  under  the  influence  of  the  great 

Greek  philosophers. 

5.  Roman  substitution  of  the  idea  of  usefulness  for  the  Greek 

idea  of  beatity  as  the  test  of  value. 

6.  The  first  type  of  this  practical  education  found  in  strict 

simplicity  of  life  and  thought. 

7.  Training  for  law  and  for  war  became  necessary  as  the 

means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  republic. 

8.  This  practical  type  of  education  overpowered  by  the  aes¬ 

thetic  type  when  the  two  came  into  contact. 

VII.  Parker’s  I  low’  to  Study  Geography. 

The  several  chapters  of  this  book  having  been  covered  in  the  topics 
of  the  first  eight  s}llabi,  correspondence  members  of  tbe  Circle  are 
requested  to  present  as  fully  as  their  time  may  allow’,  their  judgment 
upon  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  value  of  the  course  of  Geography 
work  outlined  for  teachers  and  for  pupils. 
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ITALY. 

Provision  for  public  education  is  very  unequal  in  the  difterent  prov¬ 
inces  ot  Italy.  One  of  the  most  advanced  in  this  respect  is  the  province 
of  Leghorn.  The  chief  city  (i.  e.  Leghorn),  whose  population  num¬ 
bers  78,998  has  six  schools  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  higher 
branches  and  special  courses  which  are  supported  by  the  government, 
aided  by  municipal  contributions  ranging  from  $1,780  to  $3,500,  annu¬ 
ally.  There  are  forty-two  public  schools  supported  entirely  by  the  city 
with  an  annual  attendance  of  about  3,600  pupils,  the  annual  cost  of 
which  is  about  $55,000.  Among  the  schools  supported  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  municipal  aid  are  those  known  as  Mechanical  and  Industrial 
Schools. 

The  schools  in  this  district  of  an  industrial  nature  where  trades  or 
mechanical  professions  are  taught  are  situated  in  Leghorn,  Volterra, 
and  Carrara.  The  school  at  Leghorn  is  known  as  “  Serrola  di  arbi 
Mesrieri  ”  (School  of  Arts  and  Trades),  and  was  established  by  the 
municipality  under  a  Royal  decree  in  1S86,  but  only  went  into  success¬ 
ful  operation  in  1888.  It  is  a  free  school  supported  by  monies  derived 


from  the  following  sources  annually  :  — 

City  of  Leghorn,  $1,942 

Province  of  Leghorn,  579 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Legborn,  232 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  780 

National  Treasury  for  schools  of  machinists,  386 


Total, 


The  age  for  admission  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  the  most  of 
the  pupils  entering  at  the  earlier  limit.  For  entrance  it  is  necessary 
that  the  applicant  have  a  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  class  of  the  regular  public  schools  or  pass  an  examination 
showing  equal  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography. 

The  school  will  accommodate  170  pupils  and  the  limit  is  full.  The 
sections  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Industrial  and  metalurgical,  course  three  years,  comprising  arith¬ 
metic,  geometry,  geometrical  drawing,  decorative  drawing,  mechanical 
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design  of  machinery  with  practical  work  in  machine  shop,  and  in  the 
last  year,  technical  electricity  by  oral  lessons  with  practical  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  electricity  by  an  electric  light  plant. 

2.  Decorative  Arts,  course  three  years,  comprising  arithmetic,  geom¬ 
etry,  decorative  drawing  with  practical  work  on  room  walls  with  oil 
colors,  lithography,  figurative  drawing,  also  carving  and  modelling  in 
wood,  marble,  plaster  and  pottery. 

3.  Machinists  and  Engineers,  course  two  years,  Italian  language, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  mechanical  drawing  with  practical 
work  in  machine  shop  and  on  stationary  steam  engines. 

4.  Firemen,  course  one  year,  teaching  by  oral  lessons  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  work  of  steam  engine  and  boiler  with  practical  work  on 
same. 

The  first  and  second  sections  are  day  sessions,  the  third  and  fourth 
are  evening  sessions.  At  the  government  exhibition  of  last  summer, 
at  Palermo,  for  work  by  schools  of  this  class  several  of  the  pupils 
received  medals  and  prizes  for  their  proficiency.  The  school  has  a 
room  for  machine  work  fitted  with  lathes  and  other  machinery,  the 
power  for  which  is  furnished  by  their  own  engine.  It  also  furnishes 
the  power  for  an  electric  plant  for  lighting  the  building. 

ENGLAND. 

Two  English  women  have  recently  achieved  honors  for  original  work 
in  quite  diflerent  branches.  Miss  Hurstall,  a  Girton  student,  obtained 
the  Gibson  prize  of  £'12  ($60)  for  an  essay  on  a  theme  pertaining  to 
the  subject  matter  and  language  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  topic 
as  announced  was  “  Examine  the  evidence  from  the  New  Testament  as 
to  the  existence  of  primitive  formularies  and  confessions  of  faith.” 
Miss  Burstall  searched  the  w'orks  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Germany  for  her  material.  Her  essay  is  said  to  dis¬ 
play  perfect  familiarity  with  the  results  of  the  so-called  ‘‘  higher  criti¬ 
cism.” 

Miss  Raisin,  B.  Sc.,  is  the  other  lady  whose  original  work  has 
received  recognition  from  a  public  body.  The  Geological  Society 
awarded  her  the  proceeds  of  tlie  Lyell  Fund  (£20)  for  the  result  of 
observations  made  by  her,  chiefly  in  the  petrology  of  Whiles.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  time  an  English  scientific  society  has  awarded  any 
of  its  honors  to  a  woman. 

Medical  Examination  of  School  Children. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Francis  War¬ 
ner,  on  the  ‘‘  Results  of  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Physical  and  Mental  con¬ 
dition  of  Fifty  Thousand  Children  seen  in  One  Hundred  and  Six 
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Schools.”  The  author  inspected  this  number  of  children  individually, 
and  filled  in  schedules  describing  each  of  the  nine  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-six  cases  presenting  some  deviation  from  the  normal. 
These  cases  have  been  tabulated.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  classify 
children  below  the  normal  in  physical  and  mental  condition,  giving 
descriptions  of  them  in  terms  implying  points  seen,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  report  of  the  teachers  upon  their  mental  capacity.  The  relative 
value  of  each  defective  condition  is  given  as  indicated  by  its  co-relations 
with  nerve-disorder,  low  nutrition,  and  mental  dullness.  Low’  nutri¬ 
tion  is  found  mainly  associated  with  defective  development,  and  both 
these  conditions  are  slightly  more  prevalent  in  the  upper  social  class  as 
compared  with  the  poorer  schools.  Comparison  of  boarding  with  day 
schools  indicates  the  more  favorable  conditions  resulting  from  home  life 
and  day  school  in  all  particulars  except  nutrition  of  body.  The  fact 
that  children  with  defects  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  poor-law 
and  certified  industrial  schools,  points  still  further  to  the  amount  of 
social  incapacity  resulting  from  low-class  development  and  disordered 
brain  conditions.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  a  much  more  extended 
inquiry  on  similar  lines  is  needed,  and  that  such  would  furnish  exact 
information  as  to  conditions  among  children,  the  neglect  of  which 
leads  to  many  forms  of  social  failure. 

W’ALES. 

The  draft  scheme  of  the  new  Welsh  university  offers  some  novel 
features.  The  form  of  the  university  is  to  be  that  of  a  federal  organi¬ 
zation  comprising  the  three  university  colleges  already  in  existence. 
Upon  the  governing  body,  i.  e.,  the  university  court,  are  to  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  county  councils,  of  the  head  teachers  of  public  schools, 
and  also  of  the  future  Central  Intermediate  Board.  The  educational 
rights  of  women  are  fully  recognized  in  the  scheme. 

FRANCE. 

In  October,  1890,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  commissioned 
M.  Georges  Ville,  Professor  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  organ¬ 
ize  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools.  One  hundred  schools 
in  the  departments  of  the  academic  district  of  Paris,  {Academic  de 
Pan's)  were  selected  for  the  experiment.  Through  the  liberality  of 
the  local  authorities  a  plot  of  ground  w’as  granted  to  each  of  the  schools 
and  practical  work  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1891.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  directed  to  the  use  and  effects  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and 
the  outcomes  of  the  first  year’s  effort  were  so  encouraging  that  in  1892 
the  work  was  extended  to  600  schools,  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 
The  reports  have  started  teachers  in  other  departments  to  experiment¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction. 
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The  council  general  of  the  Paris  faculties  (University  of  Paris)  has 
submitted  to  the  Minister  the  report  for  the  year  1891-92.  The  new 
chairs  created  during  the  year  are  as  follows:  In  the  faculty  of  law  a 
chair  of  statistics,  chair  of  commercial  law  and  of  comparative  com¬ 
mercial  legislation  and  a  chair  of  general  public  law.  In  the  faculty 
of  sciences,  a  course  of  the  evolution  of  organized  beings.  Free  courses 
to  the  number  of  twenty  have  been  authorized  for  the  present  year, 
among  which  are  a  course  in  international  questions  of  criminal  sci¬ 
ence  by  M.  Henri  Joly  and  a  course  in  pathological  and  physiological 
psychology  by  M.  Berillon. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Paris  faculties  in  1891 -92  reached 
a  total  of  10,522,  of  whom  1,251  were  foreigners.  The  women  num¬ 
bered  294,  of  whom  1 71  were  foreigners.  The  medical  faculty  shows 
the  highest  enrollment,  viz.,  4,111. 

The  report  gives  interesting  particulars  of  the  libraries  belonging  to 
the  several  faculties,  and  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  laboratories, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  medicines. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $703,177  of  which  $540,816 
were  for  support  of  the  professors,  the  balance  being  for  material. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  $127,575. 

AUSTRIA  -  HUNGARY. 

The  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  with  a  population  of  41,231,342 
maintains  ten  universities  (Austria-1  lungary  three.)  From  a  report 
by  Dr.  Kukula  it  appears  that  in  1891  the  number  of  professors  in  the 
samejwas  1,477,  students,  17,680.  In  1892  the  budget  for  supe¬ 

rior  instruction  in  Austria  amounted  to  $1,418,988,  and  in  Hungary  to 
$468,617.  If  from  these  totals  the  receipts  be  deducted,  i.  e.,  $75,644 
in  Austria  and  $138,425  in  Hungary  the  net  expense  is  found  to  be 
$'1673,536. 

SPAIN. 

The  work  of  the  educational  congress  held  at  Madrid,  October  last 
should  be  noticed,  although  tardily.  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Spanish 
American  countries  were  united  in  the  congress,  and  the  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  were  such  as  have  wide  bearing  and  application.  Among  the 
general  conclusions  affirmed  by  the  congress  were  :  That  instruction  in 
all  its  degrees  should  be  made  practical  and  educative,  that  is  develop¬ 
ing ;  that  physical  training  should  be  an  obligatory  part  of  school  work, 
and  that  all  classes  of  institutions  from  the  primary  school  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  inclusive  should  be  provided  with  the  apparatus,  material, 
museums  and  laboratories  required  for  illustration  and  experiment. 

In  respect  to  primary  instruction  it  was  urged  that  it  should  be 
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entirely  educative  in  its  character,  and  that  to  this  end  no  more  than 
fifty  pupils  should  be  assigned  to  one  teacher.  Normal  schools  were 
declared  necessary  and  the  employment  of  w'omen  in  the  inspectorial 
corps  for  girls’  schools  was  advocated.  As  to  secondary  schools  the 
congress  declareil  in  favor  of  a  uniform,  undivided  course  of  study  of 
six  years’  duration.  Into  this  pupils  should  enter  at  twelve  years  of 
age. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  women  it  was  resolved  that  so  far 
as  it  is  general  it  should  be  equal  in  duration  and  in  thoroughness  to 
that  of  men.  The  professions  it  w’as  agreed  need  not  all  be  open  to 
women,  they  should,  however,  be  allowed  to  act  as  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  and  also  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  congress  further  agreed  that  women  should  be  admitted  to 
public  service,  as  members  of  charity  commissions,  guardians  of  the 
poor,  superintendents  and  physicians  for  prisons,  positions  in  post- 
offices,  telegraphs,  public  libraries,  custom  offices  and  banks.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  these  various  services  it  was  argued  should  not  be  extended  to 
women  in  schools  with  men  but  in  schools  exclusively  for  women. 

A.  T.  s. 


AMONG  rilE  BOOKS. 

To  accoiiiinodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will  send, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Kedbank,  a  southern  story,  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Cowles,  is  the  latest  publiuation 
in  the  Arena  liibrary  Series  of  paper  covered  novels.  It  is  a  bright,  enjoyable 
description  of  life  and  love  on  a  southern  plantation  after  the  war.  Boston  : 
'I'he  Arena  Publishing  Co. 

Gail  Ilaiuilton  has  written,  and  the  American  Book  Company  publishes 
Knulish  Kings  in  a  Nutsiiei.i.,  au  aid  to  the  memory.  And  it  is  indeed  an 
aid  to  memory.  Beginning  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  she  sings  her 
way  down  in  fairly  mellilluous  and  pregnant  verse  to  (^ueeu  Victoria  of  our 
own  time.  This  bright  little  book  is  muUttm  in  parvo.  The  illustrations  are 
many  and  admirable.  It  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  Price,  60  cents. 

We  have  received  from  the  White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co.,  of  Boston,  a 
tastefully  made  volume  of  Elizabethan  Lykics  set  to  music  by  F.  A.  Brown. 
It  contains  such  selections  as  “  Bobin  Hood  Borne  on  his  Bier.”  “The  Sad 
Shepherd’s  Passion  of  Love,”  “  Why  so  Pale  and  Wan,  Fond  Lover?”  etc. 
The  music  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  words  and  the  collection  makes  a  neat 
and  attractive  volume  at  the  low  price  of  $1.00. 

The  Boston  Journal  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniversary  recently  by  issuing  a 
50  page  number.  With  an  average  circulation  above  63,000  copies,  it  stands 
the  foremost  Republican  newspaper  in  New  England. 
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The  Irrepressible  Conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor,  the  cause  and  the 
cnre.  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  LL.  D.  is  a  helpful,  thouf^htful  little  48  paj^e  pamphlet. 
N.  E.  Publishing  Co. — A  Christmas  Carol,  by  Cliarles  Dickens,  is  issued  by 
Houghton,  Mithin  &  Co.,  as  number  67  in  their  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
Paper  covers,  118  pp.,  15  cents. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  publishes  John  Amos  Co.menius,  his  life 
and  edncational  works,  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie  of  Edinburgh.  This  reading- 
circle  edition  contains  five  authentic  portraits  and  a  new  bibliography  with 
fifteen  photographic  reproductions  of  early  editions  of  his  works.  Price 
$1.00.  Bardeen  also  publishes  A  History  of  the  Schools  of  Syracuse, 
from  its  earliest  .settlement  to  January  1,  18i)3,  by  Edward  Smith.  'I'his  book 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  those  connected  at  any  time  with  the  schools  of 
that  city  as  teachers  or  as  scholars.  It  is  a  volume  of  347  pages  and  well 
Illustrated.  Price,  $3.00. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  commend  Milne’s  Standard  Arithmetic,  and  we 
now  have  before  os  this  author’s  Ele.ments  of  Arithmetic  constructed  on 
lines  identical  with  the  larger  work  and  replete  with  the  b)‘St  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  the  day.  Every  step  in  the  work  is  taken  deliberately  and 
by  the  Inductive  method  and  the  development  of  every  subject  is  natural,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  logical.  New  York:  American  Book  Company.  Price,  30  cents. 

Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  Les 
Enfants  Patriotes,  by  G.  Bruno,  edited  with  notes,  vocabulary,  and  ap¬ 
pendices,  by  W.  S.  Lyon,  M.  A.  Appendix  I.  contains  an  admirably  arranged 
list  of  the  commonest  irregular  verbs.  Appendix  II.  consists  of  a  brief  treatise 
on  personal  and  reflective  pronouns.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  26 
cents. 

Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Unlversalist  church,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Wis.,  has  prepared  a  work  under  the  somewhat  startling  title  of  Wit 
AND  Humor  of  the  Bible.  The  author  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Sacred  V'olume,  and  has  culled  from  its  pages  many  specimens  which,  in  them¬ 
selves,  seem  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  spirit  which  pervades  genuine  wit  and 
humor.  In  the  Introduction,  Dr.  Shutter  meets  by  anticipation,  his  critics  by 
saying  “  the  Bible  is  not  a  collection  of  Jests;  nor  do  we  characterize  it  as  a 
Jest-book  when  we  say  it  contains  wit  and  humor.  These  elements  are  in  the 
Bible,  and  w’ith  good  reason.  They  are  not  introduced  to  amuse.  They  are 
not  designed  to  produce  convulsions  of  laughter.  'J'hey  are  subsidiary  to  the 
main  theme.  'I'hey  help  to  reveal  in  tfjeir  true  light  the  characters  who  from 
time  to  time  appear;  they  show  the  absurdity  of  the  opposing  error  and 
sharpen  the  arrows  with  which  folly  is  transfixed.  They  enhance  in  many 
ways  the  value  and  power  of  our  Sacred  Book.”  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  in  a  reverent  spirit  and  nothing  is  said  that  will  give  offence  to  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  of  readers.  The  subject  is  treated  of  under  the  following  heads:  Charac¬ 
ter  Sketches;  Touches  of  Nature;  The  Sense  of  Humor  in  Jesus;  Proverbs 
and  Epigrammatic  Sayings ;  Repartees;  Wit  and  Logic;  The  Use  of  Ridicule  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.  The  book  is  wholesome  and  honest  and  it 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  many  passages  in  Scripture.  A  table  of  con¬ 
tents  or  an  index  would  be  an  admirable  feature  of  this  otherwise  excellent 
book.  Boston :  Arena  Publishing  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 
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The  D.  Lothrop  Company  are  just  issuing  a  book  of  more  than  national 
interest.  In  the  Wake  of  Columbus  is  a  graphic  and  wonderfuiiy  interest¬ 
ing  .account  of  the  adventures  and  researches  of  Frederick  A.  Ober.  Mr.  Ober, 
a  weil-known  American  author  was  despatched  as  a  special  commissioner  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  visit  ali  places  connected  with  the  labors  of  ('olumbus,  and 
invite  the  governments  beyond  our  stmtliern  border  to  participate  in  the  Expo¬ 
sition.  Mr.  Ober  did  his  work  thoroughly.  He  first  visited  Spain  and  went 
carefuliy  over  the  ground  of  the  early  struggles  of  Columbus.  In  the  New 
World,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  historic  caravels,  he  visited  San  Salvador 
and  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Ilayti  and  Porto  Hico,  Jamaica,  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  Trinidad,  South  and  Central  America.  The  result  of  all  this 
study,  investigation,  cruising,  visiting  and  research  has  been  gathered  by  Mr. 
Ober  into  a  unique,  picturesque  and  attractive  volume.  He  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  land  first  discovered  by  Columbus  (Guanaliani  or  San  Salva¬ 
dor)  was  the  Key  known  as  Watling's  Island,  and  his  account  of  this  island  is 
full  of  interest.  He  brouglit  from  it  photographs  and  relics  full  of  Interest  and 
valne;  also,  pictures  and  memorials  of  Fort  Navidad,  of  Isabelle  the  first  city, 
gold  from  tlie  river  of  the  great  chief  Caonabo,  etc.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  pliotographs  of  all  tlie  quaint  and  beautiful  places  of  historic 
interest  and  by  etchings  specially  prepared  for  the  volume  by  Henry  K.  Blaney 
wlio  visited  the  West  Indies  during  the  winter  of  1891,  and  faitlifully  depicts  the 
many  scones  whicli  Mr.  Ober  so  graphically  describes.  In  the  Wake  of  Colum- 
l)us  will  be  one  of  tlie  notable  books  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  ett’ective  memorials  of  the  great  Exposition  and  of  the  great  Discoverer. 
It  Inis  liad  the  approval  of  James  G.  Blaine,  John  G.  Wiiittier  and  Prof.  E.  N. 
Horsford.  It  is  picturesque,  personal,  characteristic,  inspiring  and  American. 
As  a  memorial  and  reminder  of  Columbus  and  our  Columl)iau  Exposition  no 
more  unique  or  appropriate  volume  exists.  It  sliould  be  in  every  American 
home.  Tlie  price  is  .82.50. 
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James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  has  collected  into  one  volume  of  three  hundred 
pages  The  Famous  Allegories,  arranging  and  condensing  them  for  reading 
and  study.  Upwards  of  twenty  allegories  are  given,  including  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman,  Kom  iunt  of  the  Rose,  The  Court  of  Love,  Parliament  of 
Foules,  Faerie  Queene,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  etc.  Whenever  the  allegory  is  too 
long  to  be  given  entire  the  editor  has  made  a  condensation  of  the  story,  mak¬ 
ing  extracts  to  till  in.  The  notes  are  somewhat  meagre  but  are  valuable  and 
pertinent.  The  gathering  of  these  famous  allegories  into  one  handy  volume  is 
a  happy  thought,  and  wilt  serve  to  introduce  them  to  many  readers  unac¬ 
quainted  with  this  form  of  writing.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Price, 
81.00. 

A  most  attractive  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  is  issued  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair.  The  contents  are  of  iuternational  inter¬ 
est,  and  the  entire  number  an  illustrious  example  of  American  enterprise  and 
skill  in  book-making. 

Seymour  Eaton  and  Florence  A.  Blanchard  have  collected  and  arranged  mate¬ 
rial  for  teachers  to  use  for  busy  work  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  school 
week,  under  the  title  of  Forty  Friday  Afternoons.  The  material  consists 
of  games,  matches,  observation  lessons,  recitations,  experiments,  debates,  puz¬ 
zles,  search  questions,  etc.,  etc.  As  the  book  is  designed  for  teachers  it  w’ould 
have  been  an  admirable  feature  if  answers  were  given  to  many  of  the  search 
questions  and  puzzles.  Boston  :  New  England  Publishing  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

We  acknowledge  the  Arbor  Day  Souvenir  from  State  Superintendent  J.  B. 
Knoepfler,  full  of  interesting  recitations  and  other  matter  for  the  use  of  the 
675,000  school  childred  of  Iowa;  also  one  from  State  Superintendent  J.  F. 
Crocker,  of  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  that  great  state  on 
May  5,  their  Arbor  Day.  —  On  March  25  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean^  one  of  the 
ablest  papers  in  that  city,  celebrated  its  21st  birthday  by  issuing  200,000  copies 
of  a  paper  of  sixty  great  pages ;  another  example  of  the  big  way  in  which 
they  do  things  in  Chicago. —  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickinson,  pastor  of  Berkeley 
Temple,  Boston,  has  recently  published  two  very  interesting  and  helpful  ser¬ 
mons  on  “Phillips  Brooks  as  a  man  and  preacher,”  and  “  Is  the  Institutional 
Church  Secularizing  Keligion?” 


